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TO THE 


accident theſe Letters were put 


have taken in tranſlating them; 
I will only ſay, that having been 
long a Scholar to the late moſt 


learned Mr. Dadichy, interpreter of the Oriental 
languages, I have acquired {kill enough in the 


Perſian tongue, to be able to give the ſenſe of 


them pretty juſtly; though I muſt acknowledge 
my tranſlation far inferior to the Eaſtern ſublimi- 


ty of the original, which no Engliſh expreſſion 
can come up to, and which no Engliſh reader 
would admire. 

I am aware that ſome people may ſuſpe& that 
the character of a Perſian is fictitious, as many 
ſuch counterfeits have appear'd both in France 
and England. But whoever reads them with at- 

a2 tention, 


into my hands, and what pains * 


mage; "I 
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iv To the BOOKSELLER. 


tention, will be convinc'd, that they are certainly 


the work of a perfect ſtranger. The obſerva- 
tions are ſo foreign and out of the way, ſuch re- 


mote hints and imperfe@ Notions are taken up, 
our preſent happy condition is in all reſpe&s ſo 


ill underſtood, that it is hardly poſſible any Engliſh- 


man ſhould be the Author. 

Yet as there is a pleaſure in knowing how 
things here affect a foreigner, though his concep- 
tions of them be ever ſo extravagant, I think 
you may venture to expoſe them to the Eyes of 
the World, the rather becauſe it is plain the 
man who wrote them is a lover of liberty; and 


muſt be ſuppoſed more impartial than our coun- 


trymen when they ſpeak of their own admir* 
Cuſtoms, and favourite opinions. d 


I have nothing further to add, but that it is a 


great pity they are not recommended to the pub- 


lick by a dedication to ſome great man about the 
Court, who would have patroniz'd them for the 


freedom of their ſtile ; but the publiſher not hav- 
ing the honour to be acquainted with any body 


there, they muſt want that ineſtimable advantage, 
and truſt m—_ to the candour of the reader. 


I am, 


S1R, 


Your moſt humble Servant. 


r 


„ 


1 


leave my country, and viſit Eng- 
land; thou waſt thyſelf, in a 
ee great meaſure, the cauſe of it. 
The relations we received from our friend 
Uſbec of thoſe parts of Europe which he had 
ſeen, rais'd in us an ardent deſire to know the reſt, 
and particularly this famous iſland, of which, not 
| having been there himſelf, he cou'd give us but 
impmperfect accounts. TH” 8 5 
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| | LE TTA 1 
SLIM to Mirza at Iſpahan. 
0 From London. 
E 25 Fo knoweſt, my deareſt Mirza, 
* | : the reaſons that moved me to 
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By his perſuaſion we determin'd to 3 thi. 


ther, but when we were juſt ready to ſet out, 
the ſublime orders of the Sophi our maſter de- 
tain'd thee at the ſeet of his ſacred throne. 


- Unwilling as I was to go alone, I yielded to 


thy importunities, and was content to live ſingle 
among ſtrangers and enemies to the Faith, that 
I might be able to gratify thy thirſ of ow. 
I-dge. 
My voyage was proſperous, and I find this 
country well worthy our curiofity. The recom- 
mendations given me by Uſbec to ſome Engliſh 
he knew at Paris, are a great advantage to me; 
and I have taken fuch pains to learn the language, 
that I am already more capable of converſation 
than a great many foreigners I meet with here, 
who have reſided much longer in this country. 
I ſhall apply myſelf principally to ſtudy the 
Engliſh Government, ſo different from that of 
Perſia, and of which Uſbec has conceiv'd at - 
diſtance ſo great an idea. | . 
Whatever in the manners of this people ap- 
pears to me to be ſingular and fantaſtical, I will 
alſo give thee ſome account of; and if I may 


judge by what I have feen already, this is a ſub- | 


ject which will not eaſily be exhauſted. 
Communicate my letters to Uſbec, and he will 
explain ſuch difficulties to thee as may happen to 
occur; but if any thing ſhou'd ſeem to you both 
to be unaccountable, do not therefore imme- 
* conclude it Halle; 3 for the habits and 
We reaſon» 
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reaſonings of men are ſo very different, that 


what appears the exceſs of Folly in one country, 
may in another be eſteemed the higheſt wiſdom. 
L E T TEA u 


S ELIN to MIR Z A at Ipahan. 


From London. 
T firſt objects of a ſtrangerꝰs curioſity are 
the publick ſpectacles. I was carried laſt 


night to one they call an Opera, which is a con- 
cert of muſick brought from Italy, and in every 
reſpect foreign to this country. It was perform'd 
in a chamber as magnificent as the reſplendent 
palace of our emperor, and as full of handſome 
women as his ſeraglio: they had no eunuchs 
among them, but there was one who ſung upon 
the ſtage, and, by the luxurious tenderneſs of 
his airs, ſeemed fitter to make them wanton 60 1 
| keep them chaſte. 
-, Inſtead of the. habit proper to ſuch wrebestes 
he wore a ſuit of armour, and cad e * 
lius Cæſar. 

I afſk'd who Julius Cæſar was, and whether he 
had been famous for ſinging? © 

They told me, he was a warrior that had © con- 
quer'd all the world, and — half the wo- 
men in Rome. 

I was going to expreſs my admiration at frag 
| him ſo properly repreſented, when I heard two 


E 9a 4 ladies 


s © LETTERS from « | 
ladies WM ſat nigh me, cry out, as it were in 


an ecſtacy, O that dear creature . an't 5 


you quite in love with him? 

Bleſs me, ſaid I, why ſhould the women in 
this country be ſo fond of eunuchs? Methinks 
they have men enough about them. 

At the ſame time I heard a 8 ſay 


aloud, that both the muſick and ſingers were 


deteſtable. 
You muſt not mind him, faid my friend, he is 


of the other party, and comes here only as a ſpy. 


How, faid I, have you parties in muſick? Yes, 


reply'd he, it is a rule with us to judge of no- 


thing by aur ſenſes and underſtanding, but to 
hear, and ſee, and think, only as we neg to 
be differently engaged. 


I hope, faid I, that a ſtranger may nd neutral | 
in theſe divifions; and to ſay the truth, your 
muſick is very far from inflaming me to a ſpirit 


of faction; it is much more likely to lay me 
aſleep. Ours in Perſia ſets us all a-dancing, but 

Jam quite unmoved with this. 

Do but fancy it moving, return'd my friend, 
and you will ſoon be moved as much as others: 


it is a trick you may learn when you will with a 
little pains; we have moſt of us learnt it in our 


turns. 
LE” 
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LETTER: m. 


COIL to N 224 at Tpahan. 


| From London. 
EI N G 8 ſee the 3 of an Engliſh 
wedding, I was obliged to go into one of 
their moſques, for marriage here is eſteemed a 
religious ceremony, and that I believe is one 
reaſon among others why ſo little regard is paid 
toit. There were two couple to be married that 
day; the firſt was an old man and a young girl, 
the next, an old woman and a young man. 
| I was ſurprized at the extravagance of their 
? choice; but was told that the two old people 
were very rich, and that the young ones married 
them for their money——Out of the four, ſaid 
I to my companion, I could make one happy 
match: I would give the two women to that 
youth who wants the fortune of one to maintain 
the other; and I would make the old * 
them by way of eunuch. 
| When the ceremony was ceeforming I ob- 
ſerved the poor young maid, and ſaw, that tho? 
her hand was in the gripe of decrepit threeſcore, 
her eyes and heart were fix'd on five and twenty: 
8 the young fellow too bent his glances all that way, 
and ſeem'd to tell her that he was entirely at her 
ſervice, notwithſtanding any obligation to the 
contrary: nay the p1i2ſt himſelf look d as if he 
A 5 - 


” * 
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had much rather have performed the concluſion 


of the ceremony than the beginning; and, on 
my conſcience, the holy man was as well . 


fied for that office as for this. 

I was ready to laugh to hear them vow that 
they would love one another all their lives, as if 
it was poſſible to anſwer for inclination ſo long 


before-hand ; though indeed they might ſafely 
promiſe to love to eternity as well as they did 


But I could not help rejoicing that T was born 
in a reaſonable country, where marriages are 
made for pleaſure, not for profit, and where they 
laſt no longer than the liking which form'd them 


LETTER Iv, 
S ELI to MIR z A at Iſpahan. 


From London. 


WAS this morning preſent at a diverſion 


extreamly different from the opera, of which 
I have given thee a deſcription, and they tell me 


it 1s peculiar to this country. The ſpectators 


were placed in galleries of an open circus ; below 


them was an area filled, not with eunuchs and 


muſicians, but with bulls and bears, and dogs 
and fighting-men. The pleaſure was to ſee the 
animals worry and gore one another, and the 


men give and receive many wounds for ſo much 


money. 
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money. I had great compaſſion for the poor 
beaſts which were forcibly incens d againſt each 


other; but the human brutes, who, unexcited 


by any rage or ſenſe of injury, could fpill the 
blood of others, and expoſe their own, ſeem'd 


to me to deferve no pity. However, 1 look'd 


upon it as a proof of the martial genius of this 

people, and imagined 1 could difcover in that 
ferocity a ſpirit of freedom. A Frenchman that 
fat near me was much offended at the barbarity 


of the ſight, and reproach'd my friend who - 


brought me thithet, with the fanguinary diſpofi- 
tion of the Engliſh, in delighting in ſuch ſpeQa- 
cles. My friend agreed with him in general, and 


| allow'd that it ought not to be encouraged in 4 
 civiliz'd ſtate : but a gentleman who was placed 
juſt above them caft a very ſout look at both, and 
did not ſeem at all bf their opinion. He was 


dreft in a ſliort black wig; Had his boots on, and 
held in his hand a long whip, which, when the 
fellow fought ſtoutly, he would crack very loud 
by way of approbation. One would have thought 
by his aſpect that he had fought ſome prizes him- 
ſelf, or at leaſt that he had recerved a good part 


of his education in this place. His diſcourſe Was 


as rough as his figure, but did not appear tv me 
to want ſenſe. 1 ſuppoſe, Sir, ſaid he to my 
friend, that you have been bred at couft, and 
therefore I am not ſurpriz d that you do not re- 
liſh the Bear-Garden : but let me tell you, that 
if more people came hither, and fewer loiter'd 
in 
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in the Pei able it would not be the worſe 3 


for Old England: we are indeed a civiliz d ſtate, 


as you are pleaſed to call it, but I could wiſh, 


upon certain occaſions, we were not quite ſo 


civil. This gentleneſs and effeminacy in our man- 


ners will ſoften us by degrees into ſlaves, and we 
ſhall grow to hate fighting in earneſt when we 
don't love to ſee it in jeſt. Vou ſine gentlemen 


are for the taſte of modern Rome, ſqueaking 


eunuchs and corruption, but I am for that of an- 


cient Rome, gladiators and liberty. And as for 


the barbarity which the foreigner there upbraids 
us with, I can tell him of a French King whom 
their nation is very proud of, that ated much 
more barbarouſly ; for he ſhed the blood of mil- 
lions of his ſubjeQs out of downright wantonnels, 
and butcher'd his innocent neighbours without 


any cauſe of quarrel, only to have the glory of be- 


ing eſteem'd the greateſt Prize Fighter in Europe. 


LETTER v. 


To Kovri Mor tack, one of the Miniſters 
of the Tomb at Medina. 


LAS! moſt venerable Mollack, I fear J 
am too bold in writing to thee : thou wilt 
ſhudder at receiving a letter infected with the 
air of an impure and unhallowed climate. Thy 
ſanctity is equal to the angels who are joined 


with thee in guarding the holy tomb. Thy ſoul 


is 
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1s continually with the Prophet, far removed from 
the duſt and corruption of this earthly ſpot : thou 
art aſham'd of the glories of the world : thou 
ſeekeſt no precedency but in goodneſs: thou art 
humbler than the worm which thou well knoweſt 
muſt one day feed upon thee. If any man ſhould | 
offer thee his gold, thou wouldſt trample it under 
thy feet: if the Sultan thy maſter ſhould conſult 
thee. on his temporal affairs, thou wouldſt tell 
him thy knowledge is confin'd to the Book of God, 
and all thy thoughts taken up with. that alone. — 
What then ſhall I fay to thee, O holy Mollack, 

that is worthy a moment of thy attention? Shall 
I tell thee of the laws and cuſtoms of the people 
with whom I dwell? No, thoſe ſubjects are too 
prophane, and would diſturb thee from higher 
meditations. I will therefore tell thee what I 
know will pleaſe thee better; that the true reli- 
gion is by degrees introducing itſelf. among theſe 
Infidels. A beam of light from the temple of 
Chaaba has pierced the darkneſs that enclos'd 
them, and gives a comfortable promiſe -of a 
brighter day. The moſt difficult precept of our 
law is already received in England, there. are 
numbers who abſtain from the uſe of wine. 

That prohibition ſo often broke by Muſſulmen, 
is here religiouſly obſerved, and I am affured that 
the ſect of theſe water-drinkers, encreaſes daily. 


Ihe prieſts indeed are alarmed at this new prac- 


tice, which they look upon as. dangerous to them, 
and therefare do not encourage it by their exam- 


14 LETTERS frem a 
ple; but, notwithſtanding their obſtinacy, the 
truth prevails, and thou may'ſt ſoon * a ge- 
| neral reformation. | 


a T TER VL 
SELIM to Mirza at Iſpahan. 


From London. 
7 is the Law of England, that when a debtor 
is inſolvent, his creditors may ſhut him up 
in priſon, and keep him there, if they pleaſe, 
all his life, unleſs he pays the whole of what he 
owes. My curioſity led me the other day to one 
of thoſe priſons : my heart is ſtill heavy with the 
remembrance of the objects I ſaw there. Among 
the various cauſes of their u e fome are of 
do extraordinary a kind, that I can't help relating 
them to thee. One of the priſoners, who car- 
ried in his looks the moſt ſettled melancholy, told 
me he had been maſter of an eaſy fortune, and 
lived very happily a good while, till he became 
acquainted with a lawyer, who, in looking over 
ſome old writings of his family, unluckily diſco- 
ver'd certain parchments that gave him a right to 
an eſtate in the poſſeſſion of one of his neigh- 
bours; upon which he was perſuaded to go to 
law; and after proſecuting his ſuit for twenty 
years, with a vexation that had almoſt turn'd his 
brain, he made the lawyer's fortune, reduc'd 
his — to beggary, and had no ſooner 
- gain'd 
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gain'd his cauſe, but his creditors ſeiz?d en boch 


eftates, and ſent him to enjoy his victory in ajail. 
Next to him was a young fellow of great vivaci- 


ty, and who ſeem'd nothitig dejected with his miſ- 


fortune. He had run out a good eſtate in a little 
time, by putting his affairs into an attorney's hands, 
who involved him in ſuch a labyrinth of mort- 
gages, annuities, and bonds, that he was not able 
to extricate himſelf out of it. I found him very 
buſy among a heap of law books, which he told 
me was his ſtudy, and that by the help of them 
he did not doubt but he ſhould raiſe a better for- 
tune than he had loſt; for, added he, I know by 
my own experience, whoſoever is ſxill'd in their 
myſteries can never be poor. Lands and tene- 


ments are tranſitory things; but this is an inex- 


hauſtible fund, which, the more you draw from 
it, will yield the more. At theſe words he fell 
a reading again, and ſeemed not to care to be 
longer interrupted. A 


A third inform'd me that he was a citizen, and 


born to a conſiderable eſtate, but being covetous 
to improve it, had married a very rich heireſs, 
who was fo vaſtly genteel in her expences, and 
found ſo many ways of doing credit to herſelf and 
her huſband, that ſhe quickly ſent him from his 


new houſe near the court, to the lodgings i in 


which I found him. Why did not you divorce 
her, ſaid I to him, when you found that her ex- 
travagance would be your ruin? Ah, Sir, replied 
he, 1 — have been a Happy man, if I could 


but 


but have aue ber . a (ai 1 might then 
have got rid of her by law; but, to my ſorrow, 
' ſhe was virtuous as well as ugly; her only paſſions 
were equipage and gaming, ——-l was infinite- 
iy ſurpriz d, that a man ſhould wiſh: to find his 
wife an adultereſs, or that he ſhould be obliged 
_ to keep her to his undoing, only becauſe ſhe was 
not one. 

Another ſaid he was a gentleman of a good 
family, and having a mind to riſe in the ſtate, 
ſpent ſo much money to purchaſe a ſeat in Par- 
liament, that, though he ſucceeded pretty well 
in his views at ccurt, the falary-did not pay the 
debt; and being unable to get himſelf choſe 
again at the next election, he loſt his place and 
his liberty both together. 

The next that I ſpoke to was reputed +" beſt | 
ſcholar in Europe; he underſtood: the oriental 
languages, and talked to me in very good Arabick. 

I aſk'd how it was poſlible that ſo learned a 
man ſhould be in want, and whether all the 
books he had read could not keep him out of jail ? 
Sir, ſaid he, thoſe books are the very things 
that brought me hither. Would to God I had' 
been bred a cobler : I ſhould then have poſleſs'd 
ſome uſeful knowledge, and might have kept my 
family from ſtarving: but the world which I read 
ol, and that I liv'd in, were ſo very different, 
that I was undone by the force of ſpeculation. 

There was another who had been bred to mer- 
chandize, but being of too lively an 9 

for 
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for the dulneſs of trade, he applied himſelf to 
poetry, and, neglecting his other buſineſs, was 


ſoon reduced to the ſtate I ſaw him in: but he 


aſſured me he ſhould not be long there; for his 
lucky confinement having given him more leiſure 
for ſtudy, he had quitted poetry, and taken to 
the mathematicks, by the means of which he 
had found out the longitude, and expected to ob- 
tain a great reward which the government pro- 
miſed to the diſcoverer. I perceived he was not 


in his perfect ſenſes, and pitied ſuch an odd ſort 


of frenzy : but my compaſſion was infinitely 
greater for ſome unhappy people who were ſhut ' 
up in that miſerable place, by having loſt their 
fortunes in the publick funds, or in private pro- 
No which the wickedneſs of theſe times has 

been very fertile of, that under the fallacious 
notion of great advantage, draw in the unwary 
to their deſtruction. Good Heaven, ſaid I, can 
it be poſlible that, 1 1n a country govern'd by laws, 
the innocent who are cheated out of all ſhould be 
put in priſon, and the villains who cheat them 


left at liberty! With this reflexion I ended my 


enquiries, and wiſh'd myſelf ſafe out of a land 
where ſuch a mockery of juſtice is carried on. 


1 . 
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LETTER vn. | 


82112 to Minz at 3 


From London. 
1 WAS the other dar in a houſe where 1 faw 
a ſight very ſtrange to a Perſian; 3 there was a 
number of tables in the room, round which were 
placed ſeveral fets of men and women: they 
ſeemed wonderfully intent upon ſome bits of 
painted paper which they held in their hands: 
I imagin'd at firſt that they were performing 
ſome magical ceremony, and that the figures I 
| faw traced on the bits of-paper, were a myſtical 
taliſman or charm: what more confirmed me in 
this belief was the grimaces and diſtortions of 
their countenances, mu like thoſe of our ma- 
. gicians in the act of conjuring: but enquifing of 
the gentleman that introduced me, I. was told 
they were at play, and that this was the favourite 
_ _ oiverſion of both ſexes. | 
Me have quite another way of diverting our- 
ſelves with the women in Perſia, anſwer'd I. 
But I ſee no ſigns of mifth among them: if they 
are merry, why don't they laugh, or ſing, or 
jump about? If I may judge of their hearts by 
their looks, half of theſe reveller; are ready to 
hang themſelves! that may be, ſaid my friend, 4 
for very likely they are loſing more than they are | 
_ worth, —— How ! faid I, do you call that play ?— 
Yes, replied he, they never are well pleaſed 
unleſs 
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cards you ſee them hold are to decide whether he 
who is now a man of quality ſhall be a beggar, 
or another who is now a beggar, and has but juſt 
enough to furniſh-out nen s play, n be a 
man of quality. 

The laſt, ſaid I, is in the right; for bin ven- 
tures nothing: but what excuſe can be thought 

on for the former? Are the Nobility in England 
fo indifferent to wealth and honour to expoſe 
them without the leaſt neceſſity? I muſt believe 
that they are generally ſure of winning, and that 
thoſe they play with have the odds againſt em. 

If the chance was only equal, anſwered he, it 
would be tolerable ; but their adverſaries engage 
them at great advantage, and are too . to 
leave any thing to fortune. 

This comes, ſaid I, of your being allow'd the 
uſe of wine. If theſe gentlemen and ladies were 
not quite intoxicated with that curſed liquor, they 
could not poſſibly act ſo abſurdly. But why 


does not the government take care of them when 


they are in that condition? Methinks the fellowy 
that rob them in this manner ſhould be bought 
to juſtice. 
Alaſs | anſwered he, theſe cheats are an n inno- 
cent ſort of people: they only prey upon the 
vices and luxury of a few particulars; but there 
are others who raiſe eſtates by the miſeries and 
ruin of their country; who game not with their 
W en but * * * and ſecurely 
| play 


| 


_ gentleman to profeſs himſelf the humble ſervant 


play away the ſubſtance of the orphan and the 


widow, of the huſbandman and the trader. Till 
juſtice is done upon theſe, the others have a right 
to impunity ; and it is no ſcandal to ſee gameſters 
live like gentlemen, where ſtock-jobbers live like 
princes, * 8 | h +5 $3. 


LETTER VII. 
S 1 to NIA 2 2 at Iſpahan. 


From Londss. 


HOU would'ft be aftoniſh'd to hear ſome 
women in this country talk of love : their 
diſcourſes about it are as refin'd as their notjons 
of Paradiſe, and they exclude the pleaſure of the 
ſenſes out of both. But however ſatisfied they 


may be in the world to come with ſuch viſionary 
joys, it is my opinion, that the niceſt of them 


all, if ſhe were to enjoy her paradiſe here would 
make it a Mahometan one. I had lately a con- 
verfation on this ſubje& with one of theſe Plato- 
nicks (for that is the title they affeQ) in anſwer 


to all her pretty reaſonings, I told her the follow- 


ing tale of a fair lady, who was a a Platonick Ike 


| herſelf. 


'The Lame of Ludovico and Honoria. 


HE City of Genoa has been always famed 
above any town in Europe for the refine- 
ment of its gallantry, It is common there for a 


of 
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of a handſome woman, and wait upon her to 
every publick place for twenty years together, | 
without ever ſeeing her in private, or being en- 


titled to any greater favours than a kind look, or 
a touch of her fair hand. Of all this ſighing 
tribe the moſt enamour'd, the moſt conſtant, and 
the moſt reſpectful was Signor Ludovico. 


His miſtreſs Honoria Grimaldi, only daugh- | 
ter to a Senator of that name, was the greateſt _ 


beauty of the age in which ſhe lived, and at the 
ſame time the coyeſt and moſt referv'd. So great 
was her nicety in the point of love, that although 
| ſhe could not be inſenſible to the addreſſes of 


Signor Ludovico, yet ſhe could not bring herſelf 


to think of marrying her lover, which, ſhe ſaid, 
was admitting him to freedoms entirely incon- 
ſiſtent with the reſpeQ that character requires. 
In vain did he tell her of the violence of his 


paſſion for her; ſhe anſwered, that her's for him 


was no leſs violent; but it was his mind ſhe lov'd, 
and could enjoy that without going to bed to 
him. Ludovico was ready to deſpair at theſe 


Diſcourſes of his miſtreſs: he could not but ad- 


mire ſuch fine ſentiments, yet he wiſh'd ſhe had. 


not been quite ſo perfect. He writ her a very 


melancholy letter, and ſhe return'd him one in 


verſe full of ſublime expreſſions about love, but 


not a word that tended to ſatisfy the poor man's 
_ impatience. At laſt he applied himſelf to her 
father, and, to engage him to make uſe of his 


Ov. offer'd to take ann without a por- 


tion. 
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tion. The father, who was a plain man, was 
mightily pleaſed with this propoſal, and made no 
difficulty to premiſe him ſucceſs. Accordingly 
he very roundly told his daughter, that ſhe muſt 
be married the next day, or go to a nunnery; 
This dilemma ſtartled her very much. In ſpite 
of all her repugnance to the marriage bed, ſhe 
found ſomething about her ſtill more averſe to 
the idea of a cloiſter: an abſolute ſeparation from 
Ludovico was what fhe could not bear; it was 


even worſe than an abſolute conjunction. In this 


diſtreſs ſhe did not know what to do; ſhe turn'd 
over above a hundred romances to ſearch for pre- 
cedents; and, after many ſtruggles with herſelf, 


reſolved to ſurrender upon terms. She therefore 


told her lover that ſhe conſented: to be his wife; 
provided ſhe might be ſo by degrees, and* that 
after the ceremony was over, he would not pre- 
tend at once to all the rights and privileges of a 
huſband, but allow her modeſty leiſure to make 
a gradual and decent retreat. Ludovico did not 


like ſuch a capitulation, but rather than not have 


her, he was content to pay this laſt compliment 
to her caprice. They were married, and at the 
end of the firſt month, he was very happy to find 


himſelf arriv d at the full enjoyment of her lips. 


While he was thus gaining ground, inch by 
inch, his father died, and left him a great eſtate 


in the iſland of Corſica: his preſence was neceſſa- 


ry there, but he could not think of parting from 


— They embark'd together, and Ludo- 
vico 
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vico had good hopes, that he ſhould: not only * 

take poſſeſſion of his eſtate, but of his wife too, 
at his arrival. Whether it was, that Venus, who . 
is ſaid to be born n ſea, was more power- 
ful there than at land, or e freedom which 
is uſual aboard a NN it is ſure, that during the 
; voyage, he was indulged in greater liberties than 
ever he had preſumed to take. before; nay, it is 
confidently aſſerted, that they were ſuch liberties 
as have a natural and-irreſiftible tendency to over- 
come all ſcruples whatſoever. But while he was 
failing on with a fair wind, and almoſt in the 
Port, Fortune, who took a pleaſure to perſecute 
him, brought an African corſair in their way, 
that quickly put an end to their dalliance by mak- 
ing them ſlaves. 

Who can expreſs the: affliction and deſpair of 
this loving couple, at ſa ſudden and ill-timed a 
captivity! Ludovico ſaw himſelf deprived of his 
virgin bride on the very point of obtaining all 
his wiſhes; and Honoria had reaſon to apprehend 
that ſhe was fallen into rougher hands than his, 
and ſuch as no conſiderations could reſtrain. But 
the martyrdom ſhe looked for in that inſtant was 
unexpectedly deferr'd till they came- to Tunis: | 
The Corſair ſeeing her ſo beautiful, thought her 
a miſtreſs worthy of his Prince, and to hinv he 
preſented her at their landing, in ſpite of her o] 
and her huſband's tears. O unfortunate end 
of all her pure and heroical ſentiments! Was it 
for this that her favours were ſo long and ſo ob- 
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tion. The father, who was a plain man, was 
mightily pleaſed with this propoſal, and made no 
difficulty to promiſe him ſucceſs. Accordingly 
he very roundly told his daughter, that ſhe muſt 
be married the next day, or go to a nunnery; 
This dilemma ſtartled her very much. In ſpite 
of all her repugnance to the marriage bed, ſhe 
found ſomething about her ſtill more averſe to 
the idea of a cloĩſter: an abſolute ſeparation from 
Ludovico was what ſhe could not bear; it was 
even worſe than an abſolute conjunction. In this 
diſtreſs ſhe did not know what to do; ſhe turn'd 
over above a hundred romances to ſearch for pre- 
cedents; and, after many ſtruggles with herfelf, 
. reſolved to ſurrender upon terms. She therefore 
told her lover that ſhe conſented: to be his wife; 
provided ſhe might be ſo by degrees, and that 
after the ceremony was over, he would not pre- 
tend at once to all the rights and privileges of a 
huſband, but allow her modeſty leiſure to make 
a gradual and decent retreat. Ludovico did not 
like ſuch a capitulation, but rather than not have 
her, he was content to pay this laſt compliment 
to her caprice. They were married, and at the 
end of the firſt month, he was very happy to find 
himſelf arriv'd at the full enjoyment of her lips. 
While he was thus gaining ground, inch by 
inch, his father died, and left him a great eſtate 
in the iſland of Corſica: his preſence was neceſſa- 
ry there, but he could not think of parting from 
— They embark'd together, and Ludo- 


vico 
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vico had good hopes, that he ſhould not only * 


take poſſeſſion of his eſtate, but of his wife too, 


at his arrival. Whether it was, that Venus, who . 


is ſaid to be born out of the ſea, was more power - 


ful there than at land, or from the freedom which 
is uſual aboard a ſhip, it is ſure, that during the 


voyage, he was indulged in greater liberties than 
ever he had preſumed to take before; nay, it is 


confidently aſſerted, that they were ſuch liberties 
as have a natural and ĩrreſiſtible tendency to over- 
come all ſcruples whatſoever. But while he was 
ſailing on with“ a fair wind, and almoſt in the 
Port, Fortune, who took a pleaſure to perſecute 
him, brought an African corſair in their way, 
that quickly put an end to their dalliance by mak 
ing them ſlaves, 

Who can expreſs the. aflition and FUN of 
this loving couple, at ſa ſudden and ill-timed a 
captivity ! Ludovico ſaw himſelf deprived of his 
virgin bride on the very point of obtaining all 


his wiſhes; and Honoria had reaſon to apprehend 


that ſhe was fallen into rougher hands than his, 
and ſuch as no conſiderations could reſtrain. But 


the martyrdom. ſhe looked for in that inſtant was 


unexpected deferr'd till they came to Tunis 
The Corſair ſeeing her ſo: beautiful, thought her 
a miſtreſs worthy. of his Prince, and to him he 
preſented her at their landing, in ſpite of her own | 


and her huſband's tears. O unfortunate end 


of all her pure and heroical ſentiments! Was it 
for this that her * ſo long and ſo ob- 
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ſtinately denied to the tender Ludovico, to have 
them raviſh'd in a moment by a rude Barbarian, 
who did not ſo much as thank her for them? 
But let us leave her in the ſeraglio of the Dey, 
and ſee what became of Ludovico after this cruel 
ſeparation. The Corſair, finding him unfit for 
any labour, made uſe of him to teach his ehil- 
dren muſick, in which he was perfectly well 
ſkinl'd. This fervice would not have been very 
painful, if it had not been for the remembrance 
of Honoria, and the thought of the brutalities 
ſhe was expoſed” to: theſe were always in his 
head, night and day, and he imagin'd that ſhe 
had, by this time, kill'd herſelf rather than ſub- 
mit to ſo groſs a violation. But while he was 
thus tormenting himſelf for one woman, he gave 


equal uneaſineſs to another. His maſter's wife 


aw him often from her window, and fell violent- 
ly in love with him. The African ladies are 
utter. ſtrangers to delicacy and refinement. She 
made no ſ{cruple to acquaint him with her deſires, 
and ſent her favourite ſlave to introduce him by 
night into her chamber. Ludovico would fain 
have been excuſed, being aſhamed to commit 
ſuch an infidelity to his dear Honoria, but the 
ſlave informed him, that if he hoped to live an 
hour, he muſt comply with her lady's inclina- 
tions; for that, in Africk, refuſals of that kind 
were always revenged with ſword or poiſon. No 
conſtancy could be ſtrong enough to reſiſt ſo ter- 
rible a menace: he therefore went to the rendez- 
vous 
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vous at the time appointed, where he found a 


miſtreſs infinitely more complying than his fan- 
taſtical Italian. But in the midſt of their en- 


dearments they heard the Corſair at the door of 


his wife's apartment: upon the alarm of his com- 


ing, the frighted lover made the beſt of his way 


out of the window, which not being very high, 

he had the good fortune to get off unhurt. The 
Corſair did not ſee him, but by the confuſion his 
wife was in, he ſuſpected that ſome body had been 
with ker. His jealouſy directed him to Ludovico, 
and though he had no other proof than bare ſuſ- 
picion, he was determin'd to puniſh him ſevere- 
ly, and at the ſame time ſecure himſelf for the 
future. He therefore gave orders to his eunuchs 
to put him in the ſame condition with themſelves, 
which inhuman command was perform'd with a 
Turkiſh rigour, far more deſperate and compleat 


than any ſuch thing had been ever praQtiſed in 


Italy. But the change this operation wrought 
upon him, ſo improv d his voice, that he became 
the fineſt ſinger in all Africk. His reputation was 


fo great that the Dey of Tunis ſent to beg him of 


his maſter, and preferr'd him to a place in his 


own ſeraglio. He had now a free acceſs to his 


Honoria, and an opportunity of contriving her 
eſcape: to that end he ſecretly hired a ſhip to be 
ready to carry.them off, and did not doubt but he 
ſhould find her very willing to accompany his 
flight. It was not long before he ſaw her, and 
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you may imagine the [exceſs of her j Joy, at fo 
ſtrange and agreeable a ſurprize. . 

Can it be poſſible, cried ſhe ; can it be pollible 
that I ſee you in this place ! O my dear Ludovico; 
I ſhall expire in the pleaſure of your embraces. 


But by what magick could you get in, and deceive 


_ the vigilance of my tyrant and his guards? 
My habit will inform you, ' anſwered he, in a 
ſofter tone of voice than ſhe had been us'd to, I 
am now happy in the loſs which I have ſuſtain'd, 
fince it furniſhes me with the means of your deli- 
very. Truſt yourſelf to me, my dear Honoria, 
and I will take you out of the power of this Bar- 
barian, who has ſo little regard to your delicacy. 


You may now be happier with me than you was 
before, as I ſhall not trouble you with thoſe. 
- coarſe ſolicitations which gave you ſo much un- 
eaſineſs. We will love with the purity of angels, 


and leave ſenſual enjoyments to the vulgar, who 


have not a reliſh for higher pleafure. 


How, faid Honoria, are you really no man? 
No, replied he, but J have often heard you ſay, 
that your love was only to my mind, and that, I 


do aſſure you, is ſtill the ſame. ' Alas! faid the, - 
I am ſorry mine is alter d: but ſince my being 
here, I am turn'd Mahometan, and my religion 
will not ſuffer me to run away with an unbeliever. 


My new huſband has taught me certain doctrines 
unknown to me before, in the praQtice of which 


1 am Tefotved to live * Return to your 
= own 
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own country, good Signor Eunuch; but don't 
think-of carrying me with you, for you have no 
need of a wife in your preſent circumſtances. 
Adieu, I tell thee; my conſcience won't permit 
me to have: A he ng? converſation with AD an, 
_ Infidel.” Song 


Tun ended the joves © of Ludorieo 250 Ho- 


LETTER IX. 
| SzLIM to Mirza at Ipahan. 


From London. | 
HAVE Teceiv'd thy anſwers to my letters 


with a pleaſure, which the diſtance I am at 
from my friends and country, render'd greater 
than thou would'ſt believe, I find thee very im- 
patient to be inform'd of the government and po- 
licy of this country, which I promis'd to ſend 
thee ſome account of; but though I have been 
diligent in my enquiries, and loſt no time ſince 


my arrival here, I am unable to anſwer the quel- . 


tions thou demandeſt of me, otherwiſe than by 
acknowledging my ignorance. 7 
Thou aſkeſt if the Engliſh are as free as 
heretofore : the courtiers aſſure me confidently 
that they are; but the men who have leaſt relation 
to the Court, are daily alarming themſelves and 
others, with the apprehenſion of danger to their 
liberty. ——] have been told that the Parliament 
is the curb | to the King's ny" and yet 1 
B 2 am 


am well inform'd that the only way to advance- 
ment in the Court is to gain a ſeat in Parliament. 

The Houſe of Commons is the repreſentative 
of the nation, nevertheleſs there are many great 
towns which ſend no deputies thither, and many 
hamlets, almoſt uninhabited, that have a right of 
ſending two. Several members have never ſeen 


their eleQtors, and ſeveral are elected by the Par- 


liament, who were rejected by the people. All 


the electors ſwear not to ſell their voices, yet ma- 


ny of the candidates are undone by. the expence 
of buying them. This whole affair is involved 
in deep myſtery, and inexplicable difficulties. 
Thou aſkeſt if commerce be as flouriſhing as 
formerly: ſome whom [I have conſulted on that 
head ſay, it is now in its meridian; and there is 
really an appearance of its being ſo; for luxury 
is prodigiouſly encreaſed, and it is hard to imagine 
how it can be ſupported without an inexhauſtible 
trade : but others pretend, that this very luxury 
is a proof of its decline; and they add, that 
the frauds and villanies in all the trading compa- 
nies are ſo many inward poiſons, which, if not 
ſpeedily expell'd, will deftroy i it n in a lit- 
tle time. 
Thou would'ſt know if property be ſo ſafely 
guarded as is generally believ d: it is certain that 
the whole power of a king of England cannot 
force an acre of land from the weakeſt of his 
ſubjects; but a knaviſh attorney will take away 
his whole eſtate by thoſe very laws which were 
: ; deſi gn'd 
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deſign'd for its ſecurity : the judges are uncor- 
rupt, appeals are free, and notwithſtanding aH 
_ theſe advantages it is uſually better for a man to 
loſe his right than to ſue for it. 

* Theſe, Mirza, are the messen, that per- 
plex me. My judgment is bewilder'd in uncer- 
tainty ; I doubt my own obſervations, and diſtruſt. 
the relations of others: more time, and better 
information, may, perhaps, clear them up to 
me; till then, modeſty forbids me to impoſe 
my conjectures upon thee, after the manner of 
Chriſtian travellers, whoſe prompt deciſions are. 
the effect rather of ny: than I; 


ei E TT E R X: 
SELIM to Minza at Iſpahan. 


| A I now underſtand Engliſh pretty well, F 
went laſt night with ſome friends to ſee a 
play : the principal character was a young fel - 
low, who, in the ſpace of three or four hours 
that the action laſted, cuckolds two or three huſ- 
bands, and debauches as many virgins. I had: 
heard that the Engliſh theatre was famous for 
killing people upon the ſtage, but this author was 
more for propagating than deſtroying. 
There were a great many ladies at the 'repre- 
ſentation of this modeſt performance; and, tho' 
they ſometimes hid their faces with their fans (I 
ſuppoſe for fear of ſhewing that they did not bluſh) | 


yet, in genera], they ſeem'd to be much delighted 
| = . 
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with the fine gentleman's beroical exploits... I 
muſt confeſs, ſaid-I, this entertainment is far more 


natural than the opera, and I don't wonder that 
the ladies are pleaſed at it: but if in Perſia we 
Allow'd: our women to be preſent at ſuch ſpecta- 
cles as theſe, what would ſignify our bolts, our 
bars, our eunuchs? Though we ſhould: double 
our jealouſy and care, they would ſoon get'the 
better of all reſtraint, - and put in practice thoſe 


leſſons of the ſtage which it is ſo much plealanter 


uf mga 
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sz 1 in to Minza at Ipahan. | 


13 n rom London. 

At carried me lately to an aſſembly of the 
Beau Monde, which is a meeting of men 

and women of the firſt faſhion: the croud was 
ſo very great, that the two ſexes promiſcuouſly 
preſſed one another in a manner that'ſeem'd very 


extraordinary to oriental eyes. I obſerv'd a young 


man and a beautiful young woman ſitting in a 
window: together, and whiſpering one another 
with ſo much earneſtneſs, that neither the great 
noiſe in the room, nor number of paſſengers, who 

rubb'd by them continually, gave them the leaſt 
diſturbance: they look'd at one another with the 
moſt animated tenderneſs; the lady eſpecially, had 


in her eyes ſuch a mixture of ſoftneis and deſire, 


that I expected every moment to ſee them with- 
draw, 
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draw, in order to ſatisfy their mutual impatience, 
in a manner, that even the European liberty 
would not admit of in ſo publick a place. I made 
my friend take notice of them, and aſk'd him 
how long they had been married. He ſmil'd at 
my miſtake, and told me, they were not married ʒ 
that the I:dy indeed had been married about a 
year and half, to à man that ſtood at a little 
diſtance; but that the gentleman was an unmar- 
ried man of quality, who made it his buſineis to 
corrupt other men's wives. That he had begun 
the winter with this lady, and that this was her 
firſt affair of that ſort; her N and ſhe hav- 
ing married for love. | 

I aſk'd my friend, if there was any ſeminary, 
any publick foundation for educating young men 
of quality to this profeſſion; and whether they 
could carry on the buſineſs without frequent in- 
terruptions from the reſpective huſbands,” I'll ex- 
plain the whole matter to you, ſays he. There 
is indeed no public foundation or academy for 
this purpoſe; but it depends upon the private 
care of their ſeveral parents, who, if I may uſe 
the expreſſion, negatively breed them up to this 
buſineſs, by making them entirely unfit for any 
other: for, leſt their ſons ſhauld be diverted 
from the profeſſion of gallantry by a dull applica- 
tion to graver ſtudies, they give them a very ſu- 
perficial tincture of learning, but take care to 
inſtruct them thoroughly in the more ſhowith 
parts of education, ſuch as muſick, dreſſing, 
| M4 dancing, 
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dancing, &c. by which means, when they come 


to be men, they naturally prefer the gay and 


eaſy converſation of the fair ſex, and are well re- 
ceived by them. As for the huſbands, they are 
the people in the world who give them the leaſt 
diſturbance, but, on the contrary, generally live 
in the ſtricteſt intimacy with thoſe who intend 
them the favour of . Cuckoldom. The marriage 
contract being here perpetual, though the cauſes 
of it are of ſhort duration, the moſt ſenſible men 
are defirous of having ſome aſſiſtance to ſupport 
the burthenſome perpetuity. For inſtance, eyery 
man marries either for money, or for love 
In the firſt cafe, the money becomes his own as 
foon as the wife does; fo that having had what 
he wanted from her, he is very willing ſhe ſhould 
have what ſhe wanted from any body rather than 
from him. He is _ at b and fears no re- 
proaches, 

In the latter oY the bemty be married ſoon 
grows familiar by uninterrupted poſſeſſion: his 
own greedineſs ſurfeited him; he is aſham*d of his 
diſguſt, or at leaſt of his eerie, after all 
the tranſports of his firſt defire ; and gladly ac- 
cepts terms of domeſtick e chrough the me- 
diation of a lover. 

There are indeed ſome exceptions : lone __ 
bands, who, preferring an old miſtaken point of 
honour to real peace and quiet at home, diſturb 
their wives pleaſures : but they are vary few, and 


are and ill look'd N 1 4 
thank” 
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1 thank'd my friend for explaining to me ſo 
extraordinary a piece of domeſtick cxconomy 3 
but could not help telling him, that, in my mind, 
our Perſian method was more reaſonable, of hay- 
ing ſeveral Wives under the care of one eunuch, 
rather than one + wi unget * care : of: 7 of 


LETTER 0 


Serv to Minza at Upahan... 


"= rom London: 


W E have often read together and admired the 
little hiſtory of the Troglodites, related by 
our countryman Uſbeck *, with a ſpirit peculiar 
to his writings. Unequal. as I am to the imita-- 
tion of ſo excellent an author, I have a mind, in 
a continuation of that ſtory, to ſhew thee by what 
ſteps, and through what changes, the original 
good of ſociety is overturn'd, and mankind be-- 
come more wicked and more miſerable in a ſtate of 
government, than they were when left in a ſtate 
of nature. | 


Continuation of the Hiſtory of the Troglodite : 


The Trogledites were ſo affected with the vir- 
tue of the good old man, who refuſed the crown 
which they had offer'd, that they determined to 
remain without a King. The love of the publick 

B 5 4 was 


** vide Petſian Letters from Paris, Vol. I. Let. XI. to XIV. 5 
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vas ſo ſtrong in every particular, that there was 
no need of authority to enforce obedience. The 
law of Nature and uncorrupted Reaſon was en- 
graven on their hearts; by that alone they go- 
vern'd all their Actions, and on that alone they 
 eftabliſh'd all their happineſs. But the moſt per- 
fect felicity of mortal men is ſubje& to continual 
Diſturbance, Thoſe Barbarians, whom they had 
defeated ſome time before, ſtirr'd up by a deſire 
of revenge, invaded them again with greater 
Forces. They fell upon them unawares, carried 
off their flocks and herds, burnt their houſes, and 
Ted their women captive :. every thing was in con- 
"fuſion, and the want of order made them inca- 
pable of defence. They ſoon found the neceſſity 
of uniting under a ſingle chief. As the danger 
required vigour and alacrity, they pitch'd upon a 
young man of diſtinguiſh'd courage, and placed 
him at their head. He led them on with ſo much 
ſpirit and good conduct, that he ſoon forced the 
enemy to retire, and recovered all the ſpoil, 
The Troglodites ſtrewed flowers in his way, 
and, to reward the ſervice he had done them, 
preſented him with the moſt beautiful of the vrr- 
gins he had delivered from captivity. But, ani- 
mated by his fortune, arid unwilling to part with 
his command, he adviſed them to make them- 
ſelves amends for the loſſes they had ſuſtained, by 
carrying the war into the enemy's country, which, 
he ſaid, would not be able to reſiſt their victorious 
arms. Deſirous to puniſh hoſe wicked men, they 


very 
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very gladly came imo-his propoſal: But an old 
- Troglodite ſtanding up in the aſſembly, en- 
deavoured to perſuade them to gentler councils. 
The Gods, ſaid he, O my countrymen, have 
given us ſtrength to repulſe our enemies, and 
* they have paid very dearly for moleſting us. 
What more do you deſire from your victory, 
© than peace and ſecurity to yourſelves, repen- 
© tance-and ſhame to your invaders ? It is pro- 
« poſed to invade them 1n your turn, and you are 
told it will be eaſy to ſubdue them. But to 
6 what end would you ſubdue them, when they 
are no longer in a condition to hurt you? Do 
« you defire to tyrannize over them ? ? Have a 
© care that in learning to be tyrants, you do not 
£ alſo learn to be ſlaves. If you know how to 
"s value liberty as you ought, you will not. deprive - 
others of it, who, tho? unjuſt, are men like 
1 yourſelyes, and ſhould not be oppreſſed. 
This wiſe remonſtrance was not heeded in the 
temper the people was then in. The ſight of 
the deſolations, that had been cauſed by the late 
irruption, made them reſolve on a violent re- 
ven nge. Beſides they were now grown fond of 
war, and the young men eſpecially, were eager 
of anew occaſion to ſignalize their valour. Great- 

er powers were therefore given to the general ; 
and the event was anſwerable to his promiſes, for 
in a ſhort time, he ſubdued all the nations that 
| had join'd in the league againſt the Troglodites. 
Thie merit of this ſucceſs, ſo endeared him to 
that grateful people, that, in the heat and riot of 
their 
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their Joy, they unanimouſly choſe him for their 


King, without preſeribing any bounds to his au- 
thority. They were too innocent to ſuſpec any 
abuſe of ſo generous a truſt, and thought that 
when virtue was on the throne, the moſt abſolute 
government was the beſt. BOON 


LETTER XIII. 


1 
j 


St to Minz 4. 


Tax firſt act of the new King was to dif. = 


Poſe of the conquered lands. One ſhare of 


| 'them, by general conſent, he allotted to himſelt, 


and the reſt he divided among thoſe who were 


companions of his victory. Diſtinction of rank 


and inequality of condition, were then firſt intro- 
duced among the Troglodites: ſome grew rich, 
and immediately compariſon made others poor. 


From this ſingle root ſprung up a thouſand miſ- 


chiefs; pride, envy, avarice, diſcontent, and uni- 
vet ſal depravation, unheard- of violences were 
committed; every Troglodite encroached on his 
neighbour's property, and refuſed to ſubmit to 


the deciſions of ancient cuſtom, or the dictates of 
natural juſtice. Particulars could no longer be 


allow'd to Judge of right ; it became neceſſary to 
determine it by ſtated laws. The whole nation 
applied to the prince to make thoſe laws, and take 


care of their execution But the prince, too 


young and unexperienced for ſo difficult a taſk, 
was obliged to Oy LEE: to the oldeſt and 
| viſeſt 
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wiſeſt of his ſubjeQts for aſſiſtance. He had not 
yet ſo forgot himſelf, by being ſeated on a new- 
erected throne, as to imagine that he was become 
all-ſufficient, or that he was ſeated there to go- 
vern by caprice, It was therefore his greateſt 
care, how to ſupply his own defects by the coun- 
ſels of thoſe who were moſt * for their . 
ledge and abilities. 

Thus a ſenate was fornhed; which, with the 
King, compos'd the legiſlature; and thus the 
people ſreely bound themſelves, by conſenting to 
ſuch e as 1088 * and ne ſbould 
decree. 5 | oy 


LETTE R XIV. 
SET to MIA 2. 


T H E inſtitution of laws among the Thos. | 
dites, was attended with this inevitable ill 
effect, that they begun to think every thing was 
right, which was not legally declared to be a 
crime. it ſeemed as if the natural obligations to 
0 virtue were deſtroy'd, by the foreign influence of 
| human authority, and vice was not ſhunn'd as a 
| real evil, but grew to be thought a forbidden good. 
| One Troglodite ſaid to himſelf, © I have made 
* advantage of the ſimplicity of my neighbour, 
to over- reach him in a bargain: he may re- 
* proach me, perhaps, but he cannot puniſh me; 
| -- | © for the law allows me to rob him with his own 
conſent. “. | h 
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Another was aſk'd- by his friend for a fum of 
money,; which he had lent him ſome years before. 

Have you any thing to ſhew for it, anſwer'd he. 

A third was implored to remit part of his te- 
nant's Rent, becauſe the man, by unavoidable 

misfortunes, was become very poor. Don't 
d you ſee, replied he, that he has ſtill enough to 
wo maintain his family? by ſtarving them he may 
find money to pay me, and thy law requires him 
6 ſo to do. 
L hus the hearts of the Troglodites were har- 
den' d, but a greater miſchief ſtil] enſued. The 
laws in their firſt framing were few and plain, ſo 
that any man could eaſily underſtand them, and 
plead his own cauſe without an advocate. 

Some inconveniencies were found to flow from 
this: the rules were too- general and looſe ; too 
much was left to the equity of the judge, and 
many particular caſes ſeem'd to remain undeter- | 
mined and unprovided for. It was therefore pro- 
poſed. in the great council of the nation, to ſpe- 

cify all thoſe. ſeveral exceptions; to tie the judges 
down to certain forms; to explain, correct, add 
to, and reſerve whatſoever might ſeem capable of 
any doubtful or different interpretations. White 
the matter was yet in deliberation, a wa old le- 
nator ſpoke thus 
ou are endeavouring, O.T «#1 to 
6. amend what is defective in your laws, but know 
p that by multiplying Laws, you will certainly 
multiply defects. Every new explanation will 
6 produce a new 2 and at laſt _ very 
: 6 prin- | 


— . rn to Og *, 7 * 
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6. principles will be loſt, on which they were 
«originally form'd. Mankind may be govern'd, 
and well govern'd, under any laws that are fix*d 
© by ancient uſe: beſides that, they are knn 
and underſtood, they have a ſanctity attending 
them, which commands obedience; but every 
variation; as it diſcovers a weakneſs in them, 


& © .fo.it leſſens the reſpect; by which alone, 


can be effeQually aan if Gita 
and diſtinctions are admitted to conſtitute right, 


they will equally be made uſe of to evade it; 


© and if juſtice is turn'd into a ſcience, W 
6 will ſoon ” made a re, db | : 


L ET T ER „ d 
SELIM to MIRZ A. 


S the old man foretold, it came to paſs. 
The laws were explained into contradicti- 
ons, and digeſted into confuſion. Men could no 
_— tell what was their right,. and what was 
t: a ſet of Troglodites, undertook to find it 

ol for all the reſt ; but they were far from doing 
it out of pure benevolence ; their opinions were 
rated at ſo much money, and how falſe ſoever 
they might prove, the payment was never to be 
return'd. This point being once well eſtabliſh'd, 
cauſes, that before were diſpatched in half an 


hour, now laſted half a century. There were 
three courts placed one above another: on the 


door of the loweſt was „ * ; on that of 
' the 
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the ſecond, Equity; and, on the higheſt, Com- 
mon Senſe. Theſe courts had no, connection 
with one another, and a quite different method 
of proceeding: if a man had occaſion for the 
laſt, it was neceſſary to paſs through the two 
firſt, and the journey was ſo tedious, that very 
few could ſupport the fatigue or the expence. 
But there was one particular more ſtrange than all 
the reſt. It was very ſeldom that a man could 
read a word of the parchment, by which he held 
his eſtate; and they made their wills in a language, 
which en they, nor their heirs could . 
ſtand. 

Such were the tai of the T ebe, 
when they had quitted the ſimplicity of nature, 
and ſo bewildered were they in the — of 


their own ine out. 


ws. 


LE T T ER XVI. 
82 LI M to MIR 2 A. 


"HE religion of the Troglodites had been 
. hitherto as ſimple as their manners. They 
loved the Gods as the authors of their happineſs ; 
they feared them as the Avengers of injuſtice ; 
and they ſought to pleaſe them by doing good. 
But their morals being corrupted, their refigion 
could not long continue pure: ſuperſtition found. 
means to introduce itſelf, and compleated their 
onion Their firſt King, who had been a 


con- 
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conqueror, and a law-giver, died rever'd and re- 
gretted by his ſubjects. His ſon. ſucceeded, not 
by any claim of hereditary. right, but the free 
election of the people, who loved a family that 
had done them ſo many ſervices. As he was ſen- 
ſible that he owed his crown to. their veneration 


for the memory of his father, he endeavoured to 


carry that veneration as high as poſſible. He 
built a tomb for him, which he planted round 


with laurels, and cauſed verſes to be ſolemnly 


recited in. praiſe of his atchievements. . When he 
perceived that theſe honours were well received 
in the opinion of the publick, he thought he 
might venture to go farther. He got it to be 


propoſed in the ſenate, that the dead monarch 


ſhould be deified, after the example of many na- 
tions round about them, who had paid the ſame 
compliment to their Kings. The ſenators were 
become too good courtiers, not to give into ſo 
agreeable a piece of flattery, eſpecially as their 
own honour was concerned in raiſing the character 
of their founder, and the people, in the ſimplici- 
ty of their hearts, thought thoſe virtues, which 
had render'd him the protector and father of his 
country, very juſtly entitled him to divinity. 

But that their devotion might not abate by 
length of time, the prudent King thought it ne- 
ceſſary to inſtitute an order of men, to be perpe- 
tually maintain'd at the publick coſt, whoſe only 


buſineſs ſhould be to ſerve the idol, and keep the 


_ zeal of the worſhippers always warm. 
It 
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It is not to be conceived what an alteration this | 


eſtabliſhment produced. 


Then firſt the 'Troglodites were Mae believe 
that the gods were to be gained by rich donations, 
or that their glory was concerned in the worldly 
pomp and power of their prieſte. A temple, faid 


thoſe prieſts, is like a court; you muſt preſent 
your petitions by the miniſters, or they will not 


be received. As the people remember'd that their 


_ "deity had once been a king, this doctritze Teem'd 
plauſible enough, and the priefts grew abſolute on 
the ſtrength of it. That the compariſon between 
the temple and the court might hold the better, 


2 great number of ceremonies were invented, 
and a Magnificence of dreſs was added to thern 


as eſſential to holineſs. The women came warm- 
Iy into this, and were far more zealous than the 


men in their attachment to the exterior part of 
Piety. Thus the devotion of the T roglodites 
was turn'd aſide from reality to form, and it was 


no longer a conſequence, that a very ns. e ms 
© 6am woes 


* 
„ * 
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Bu the artifice of the prieſthood theie 298 | 
ſition encreaſed every day, and nothing was 
thought ſo indifferent to religion as the practice 


tay, 


- 
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ſay, I will plunder my neighbour or the pub- 
lick; for the anger of our God may be'appeas'd 
by an Offering made out of the ſpoil.T 
Another quieted hisconſcience in this manner; 
I am indeed a very great villain, and have in- 

jured my Benefactor; but I am a conſtant at- 
tender on all proceſſions, and have -crawl'd 
* thrice round the temple upon my knees. 
A third confeſs'd to a prieſt, that he had de- 
frauded his pupil of an eſtate ; give half of it to 
our order, faid the confeſſor, ine we Rwy — > 
you with the _. - 
But the miſchief did not 8 even here; fm 
ſanctifying trifles they proceeded to quarrel about 
them; and the peace of the ſociety was diiturb'd 
to know which impertinence ſhould be preferr'd. 
This was the work of the prieſts, who took upon 
them to declare what was moſt a greeable to their 
God, and declared it differently, as it happen'd 
that their paſſions or ingereſts required. But how 
light ſoever the foundation was, a diſpute of this 
nature could not fail to be warmly carried on. 
No- body concern'd himſelf about the morals of 
another, but every man's 'gpinions were enquired 
into with the utmoſt rigour; and woe to thoſe 
who held any that were diſſck'd by the ruling par- 
ty; for though neither ſide could tell the reaſon 
why they differ'd, the difference was never to be 
forgiven. An aged Troglodite endeavour'd to 
put a ſtop to this pious fury, by repreſenting to 
hav . that their 2 who were better 
4 men, 
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men, had no diſputes about religion; but ſerved 

the Gods in the only unity requir'd by them, a 
unity of Affection. All that the poor man got 
by this admonition was to be called an atheiſt 
by all the contending ſects, and after ſuffering a 
thouſand perſecutions compell'd to take refuge | in 
another land. 


LETTER XVIL 
 SELIM to Mizza. 


HE court had a deeper intereſt in the _ 
_ eſtabliſhment of this prieſthood among the 
Troglodites, than was at firſt attended to or fore- 
ſeen. The very nature of their office particularly 
attach'd them to the crown : they were ſervants 
of a deified King, and it was no very great 
ſtretch of their function to deify the living mo- 
narch alſo. Accordingly they preach'd to all the 
ple with an extraordinary warmth of zeal, 
that the family then reigning was divine ; ' that 
they held the crown not by the will of the ſociety, 
but by a pre-eminence of nature; that to reſiſt 
their pleaſure was reſiſting God; and that every 
man enjoy'd his life and his e by their grace, 
and at their diſpoſal. In conſequence of theſe 
doctrines his ſacred Majeſty did juſt what he 
thought fit. He was of a martial genius, and 
had a ftrong ambition to enlarge his territories. 
To this end he raiſed a mighty army, and fell 
_ his AE without a quarrel. 6 
T 


V # 
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The Troglodites loſt their blood and ſpeot 
their ſubſtance, to make their prince triumphant 
in a war which could not poſſibly turn to their 
advantage ; for the pride and power of their ty- 
rant increaſed with his ſucceſs. His temper too 
became fiercer and more ſevere by being ac- 


cuſtomed to ſlaughter and devaſtation; fo that 


his government grew odious to his e Vet 


the dazzling glory of his viQtories, and the divinity 


they were taught to find about him, kept them 
in awe, and ſupported his au thority. But the 
Gods would not ſuffer him any longer to vex 
mankind. He periſh'd, with a great part of his 


army, by the united valour of many nations who 
had allied themſelves againſt his encroachments. 
Content with having puniſh'd the aggreſſor and 
author of the war, they immediately offer d peace 
to the Troglodites, upon condition that all ſhould 

be reſtored which had been taken from them in 

the former wars. That nation, humbled by their 


defeat, very willingly parted with their * 
to un their repoſe. | 


LETTER NIX. 


| "Saran to Ms 24 at Iſpaban, 


U NDER their third i, who ſucceeded 
his father, upon a new notion of heredita- 
ry right, the ſpirit of the government was wholly 


| chang. | He was young, and of a temper much 


addicted 
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addicted to eaſe and pleaſure; yet bred up with 
high conceits of kingly power, and a royal diſre- 


gard to his people s good. There was a mixture 
of bigotry in his | diſpoſition,” which gave the 


_ prieſts a great advantage over him; and as his 


predeceſſor had govern'd by them, they govern'd 
now by him. The people too, in imitation' 
of their . ſoon contracted another cha- 
racter, they begun to poliſh and ſoften all their 
manners. The young Troglodites were ſent to 
travel into Perfia : they came back with new 


dreſſes, new refinements, new follies, and new 


vices. Like - a plague imported from a foreign” 
country, luxury ſpread itſelf from theſe travellers 
over all the nation. A thouſand wants were cre- 
ated every day, which nature neither ſuggeſted 
nor could ſupply. A thouſand uneaſineſſes were 
felt which were as unnatural as the pleaſures that 
occaſion'd them. When the minds of the Troglo- 
dites were tlius relaxed their bodies became weak. 
They now complair'd that the ſummer was too 


hot, and the winter too cold. . They loſt the uſe 


of their limbs, and were carried about on the 
ſhoulders of their ſlaves. The women brought 
their children with more pain, and even thought 
themſelves too delicate to nurſe them : they loſt 
their beauty much ſooner than before, and vainly 


ſtrove to repair it by the help of art. Then firſt : 


phyſicians were call'd in from foreign lands to 
contend with a variety of new diſtempers which 
1 * 5 and the only 


advan- 
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advantage was, that thoſe. who had learned to: 
live at a great expence, now Sound. the ſecret. of, 
dying at a greater. 8 

Such was the condition 2 the e 
when by the benefit of a laſting peace, Penn _ 
the aeg * n a rem roſie 


LETTER XX. 


| Ser. to Minz at Tpaban: 


1 the duties and cares of ſociety, to employ 
at of their thoughts in ſpeculation. They 
were ſkilful in -mechanicks and agriculture, the 


only ſciences for. which they had any uſe. At 


their leiſure they amus'd-themſelves with poetry, 
and ſung. the praiſes of the Gods, the virtues of 


their countrymen, and their -own loves. They 
ſhew'd a wonderful force of imagination in a great 
number of Fables which they invented, under. 
moſt of which was concealed ſome moral ſenti-: 


ments ; but tor hiſtory, they contented themſelves: 


with conſulting the oldeſt men among them, 
thinking it impoſſible to know the truth of any 
fact beyond the memory of the age in which 
-The alteration of their govern- 


they lived. 
ment and manners produced a change alſo in this 


reſpect. A great many people withdrew them-,, 


ſelves. entirely from the affices of lite, and 1 
came a — to ir 3 and ay, 


＋ HE ancient Troglodites were too buſy 3 in | 
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under a notion of ſtudy and meditation. One ſet © © 
of them ver7 modeſtly undertook to explain all - 
the ſecrets of nature, and account for her opera- 
tions. Another left nature quite behind and fen 
to reaſon about immaterial ſubſtances, and che N 17 IT 
properties of ſpirits. A third profeſs'd to teach - | 
Reaſon by a rule; and invented arguments to 
confute common ſenſe. Theſe philoſophers (for 
ſo they ſtiPd themſelves) were to be known from 
all mankind by a certain air hetween baſhfulneſs 
and preſumption. To diſtinguiſh themſelves - 
from the vulgar, they forgot how to ſay or do one 
common thing like other men. They were per- | 
fectly well acquainted with the annual and diur- 
nal motion of the ſun; but never in their lives 
could tell you what o*clock it was. y | 
This render'd their behaviour very PREY i 
and they were conſcious of it; for which reaſon a 
they came little into company: yet in private 
their pride ſwell'd to ſuch a pitch, that they 
imagin'd they were arriv'd at the very top of hu- 
man merit, and look'd down with contempt on 
the greateſt generals and beſt ſervants of the ſtate. 
By ſetting ſuch a value upon themſelves they im- 
poſed-upon others to that degree, that all their 
fellow citizens ſent their ſons to be educated un- 
der their inſtructions. It was even propoſed in 
| the council of the King to eſtabliſh an academy 
| of philoſophers, and endow it with, great .reve- 
1 nues, for the ſupport and encouragement of 
| | learning. One of the counſellors, who was a 
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man of a very plain, but ſtrong underſtanding, ; 
ſingly expreſſed his diſlike of this deſign. * If, 
© ſaid he, it had been propoſed to us to build an 


_ © hoſpital for deerepit huſbandmen, or decay'd | 


manufacturers, I would willingly have come into 


—— 


< it, for the ſuppeft and encouragement of in- 


«© duſtry, ' But it ſcems to me that what you are 5 


* now about will, ruin induſtry; and that you 


© will take the bread from the moſt uſeful of 


s your ſubjeQs to pamper the moſt uſeleſs. 
© I defire to be informed what ſervice has 
© men have done to recommend them to the pub- 
flick? Has this learning, of which we are grown 
* ſo fond, made us wiſer or better than we were? 
© Shew me the effects of it in our councils, or 
in our morals. If it be nothing but an idle 
c curioſity to pry into things that don't concern 
cus it is my opinion that we buy it much too 
« dear. I have been told, indeed, that they have 
© diſcover'd an art of reaſoning without which no 
< propoſition can be maintain'd, and by which 
© any may. Our anceſtors, O'Troyflodites, were 


© wiſe, and reaſon'd well: yet they neuer heard 


of ſyllogiſms, modes, or forms, or any part of 

this ſcience, rann 

< diſtinguiſh and define ſo juſſiy. I 
Gur children are bred up to all this learning, 


and what are the fruits of it? They come into 


© the world extremely knowing in the courſe-of 


© the. planets, and the nature of the foul 3 but 


2 2 PG.) | £ the 
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t s thee Ws and ü their lazineſs.” 
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* the manners of the world, and the beart of - | 
© man they know nothing of. If we offer to 


c inſtruct them, they receive our admonitions 
s with contempt, and confound us by ſome ſub- 


r tilty.of the ſchools. Inſtead of a quiet temper, 
& ind a love of truth, they have acquir'd a fond- 
- 5. neſs. for diſpute, and a habit of evaſion. I ſuſ- 
e pect too that there is ſomething laviſh in the 
© obedience which - theſe dogmatical preceptors 


c require of them, and that a narrowneſs of 


mind muſt be the conſequence of ſo * a 
. 

+.© Truſt. me, countrymen, you kd N 
« « ſerve. the ſtate, by ſetting all theſe idle fellows © 


« to the plough, than by publickly authorizing 
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1 0 N G the various: eons that this 
faſhion of Philoſophizing produced, 

there were two more pernicious than the reſt, 
and which greatly contributed to the corruption 
and ruin of the people. One was, that vice and 
virtue were in themſelves indifferent things, and 


_ depended only on the. laws of every country; 
the other, that there was neither reward nor 


puniſhment after this life. -＋Ilt has already 
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ven obſerv'd how many defects the nad 


found in their laws, and how many quibbles were ? 


invented to elude them. But ſtill there was ſome. 


reſtraint upon their actions, while a ſenfe of guilt 
was attended with remorſe, and the apprehenſion 


of ſuffering in another "ſtate: | But by theſe two 
doctrinies men were left at perfect liberty to ſin 
out of the reach of the law; and virtue was de- 


prived of glory here, or the hopes of recom- 
Pence: ' hereafter. There was a third notion, les 


| impious: indeed 3 but of very 111 conſequences to 


ſociety, which placed all goodneſs and religion | 


in-a recluſe and contemplative way of life. 


The effect of this was, to draw off Man of 


| the beſt and worthieſt men from the ſervice” of 


the publick, and adminiſtration of the common 


wealth, at a time when their labours were moſt 
wanted to put a ſtop to the general corruption. 
It is hard to ſay which was moſt deſtruQive, an 


opinion that, like the former, -embolden'd vice, 4 


or ſuch a one as render'd virtue IPOD and uſe- 
Jeſs tomankind,— | l 


TT ET Th R n. 
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W HIL E the 8 of 8 were g 


thus depraved, and their underſtan 


taken off from their proper objects, the court g 


became the center of immorality and " kind 


—, 
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of folly. Though flattery had been "LR buſy - 
* ithere, yet the former Kings, who were frequent- 
ly at war, had been us'd to a certain military 
freedom, and there were not wanting men about 
| them who had courage to tell them truth? but the 
effeminacy of the preſent ſet of courtiers .took  - 
from them all ſpirit as well as virtue, and they 
were as ready to ſuffer the baſeſt' things, as to 
.aQ the moſt unjuſt, The King, wholly devoted 
to his pleaſures, and ſeldom ſeen out of the walls 
of his ſeraglio, thought it ſufficient for him to 
wear the crown, without troubling himſelf with 
any of the cares and duties belonging to it: the 
| whole exerciſe and power of the government was 
| lodged in the hands of -a-Grand Vizir, the firft 
of that title which the Troglodites had ever 
known. It ſeem'd very ſtrange to them at the be- 
Linning, to ſee the r oyalty trans fer'd to their fel - % 
low-ſubjeQ, and many. thought it was debaſing i it 
too much. The prieſts themſelves were at a 
Joſs. how to make out that this ſort of monarchy 
was divine; - howeyer, they found at laſt, that 
the Grand Vizir was a God by office, though not 
by birth. If this diſtinction did not ſatisfy the 
people, the court, nor the prieſts were not much 
concern'd about it. But a prime miniſter was 

not the only novelty theſe times produced. , 
The Troglodites had always been remarkable. 
for the manner in which they uſed their women: 
they had a greater eſteem for them than any other 
of the alben nations. They ice them 
to 


* 
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to a conſtant ſhare in their converſation, and even 
truſted them with their private affairs: but they 
never ſuſpected that they had a genius for publick 
buſineſs, and that gnot only their own families, 
' - but the ſtate itſelf, might be govern'd by their 
direction. They are now convinc'd of their 
miſtake. Several ladies appear d together at the 
belm: the King's miſtreſs, the miſtreſs of the 
Vizir, two or three miſtreſſeg, of the Vizir's fa- 
vourite officers, join'd ina political confederacy,. 
and manag” 'd all matters as they pleaſed. Their 
lovers gave nothing, and acted nothing but by 
their recommendation and advice. Sometimes in- 
deed they differ'd among themſelves, which oc-- 
. caſion'd great confuſions in the ſtate; but by the 
pacifick labours of: good ſubjects ſuch unhappy 
diviſions were compoſed, and every thing went 
quietly on again: If there was any defe& in the 
politicks of theſe female rulers, it was, that they 
could never comprehend any other point or pur- 
poſe in the art of government but fo, much profit 
to themſelves: The hiſtory of the Troglodites 
has recorded ſome of. their wile and ui 
ſayings 
One-of them -was- told; that by the great 4 
cay of trade the principal bank of the city would 
be broke. What care I, ſaid ſhe, I have laig 
my money out in land. p 
Another was warn'd, that if better meaſures 
were not taken, the Troglodites threaten'd to re- 
volt; Iam glad to hear it, replied ſhe, for if we 


| 
| 
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beat them, there will ſome nch þ confiſcation 
_ to me. | 


> an. © 
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JAINFUL | experience had; By cd t titdez 
taught the Troglodites what their fa- 
Gerd were too happy to ſuſpecł, that human 
nature was not perfect enough to be truſted with 
exceſſive power : they ſaw an evident neceſlity- 
of reſtraining that which had been given to their 
Kings, as well for the dignity of the crown n itſelf, 
as for the good of the commonwealth. - fa 
The whole nation unanimouſly concur'd in this 
adler, and that unanimit) could not be re- 
fiſted : they therefore conſider d by what means 
to reform their government, and did it with 
equal vigour and moderation. It was decreed 
that the crown ſhould be preſerv'd to the prince 
then reigning, out of reſpect to the family he 
was of; but that he ſhould wear it under certain. 
Ktnitailons which divided his authority with the 


ſenate. 
To prevent the miſlick that might ariſe From 7 


_ evil” "miniſters, and the too great power of any 


favourite, they declared, that the miniſters of 
the King were the ſervants of the people, and 
could not be protected by the court, if 1 were 
found diſloyal to the nation. 


Vom 4 | 
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Under theſe wiſe regulations the ſhatter'd ſlate 
recover'd itſelf again: their affairs were manag'd ; 


with more diſcretion, and many publick grievan- 


ces were redreſs'd. They thought that in limit-- 22 
ing their monarchy they had cut tlie root of alf 


their evils, and flatter'd "themſelves with a "pers. 


manent felicity. But they quickly diſcover'd + 


that this new ſyſtem was not without its inconve- 
nieneies. Very favourable opportunities were 


ſometimes loſt by the una voidableꝭ ſlowneſs of 
their councils, and it was often neceſſary to truſt 

more people with the ſeeret of publick bufineſs, 

than could be relied on witir ſecurity: There 


were many evils which the nature of their go- 
vernment obliged them to connive at; and which 
grew, as it were out of the very root of it” 


The- abuſe of ſiberty was inſẽparable, in many 


points, from liberty itſelf, and degenerated ints 
a ſhameleſs lie entiouſneſs. But the principal miſ- 


chief attending on this change, was the diviſion | 


of the ſenate into parties. Different judgments, 


_ different* intereſts and paſſions, were perpetually 
claſhing' with one another, and by the unequal, 
motion of its: wheels, the whole machine went 


but heavily along. 

. Yet one advantage aroſe "WY 4 diſorder, 
| that the people were kept alert, and upon their 
guard. The animoſities and emulation of parti- 
culars, ſecured the commonwealth, as in a ſerag · 
r the honour” of the huſband is s preſ erved by. 


"IM | "the 
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: - the eunuchs and mutual jealouſies - 


of the women, | 

V pon the whole, the Troglodites 9 have 
been happy in the liberty they bad gained, if the 
ſame publick ſpirit which eſtabliſh'd could have 
continu' d to maintain it. 


81 11M to MIX Zz A. 


HERE was in the ſenate a certain man of 


great natural cunning, and penetration, 
enterprizing, vers 'd in buſineſs, and a- 


bove all, very knowing in the diſpoſition of the 


times in which. he lived, This man came fecrets 


ly to the king, and entertain'd wes with the fol 
lowing diſcourſs., 


I perceive, Sir, you are very much caſt dre | 


with the bounds that have been ſet to your au- 
c thority : but perhaps you have not loſt ſo much 


. © as you imagine. The people are very 


© proud of their own work, and look with great 
© ſatisfaQion on the outſide of their new erected 


government; but thoſe who can ſee the inſide 

- © too, find every thing too rotten and en to 
© laſt very long. 

The two things in nature the moſt repug- 

© nant-and inconſiſtent with each other, are the 

© love of liberty, and the love of money : the 


« ſt is ſo rang among your ſubjects, 5. it 


8 
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77 impoſſi ble the former can ſubſiſt. I ſay, Sir, 
they are not honeſt enough to be free Look 
round the nation, and ſee whether their man- 
ners agree with their conſtitution. Is there a 
virtue which want does not diſgrace, or a vice 
vhich riches cannot dignify? Has not luxury 
infected all degrees of men amongſt them? 
Which way is that luxury to be ſupported? It 
© muſt neceſſarily create a dependance which will 
ſoon put an end to this dream of liberty, Have 
© you a mind to fix your power on a ſure and 
© laſting baſis ? Fix it on the vices of mankind : 
© ſet up private intereſt againft publick ; apply to 

- © the wants and vanities of particulars; ſhew 

| © thoſe who lead the people, that they may bet- 

© ter find their account in betraying than defend- 
ing them: this, Sir, is a ſhort plan of ſuch a 

© conduct as would make you really ſuperior to 
© all reſtraint, without breaking in upon thoſe 
© nominal ſecurities, which the Troglodites are 
| more attach'd to a great deal than they are to 
© the things themſelves. If you pleaſe to truſt 

the management to me, 1 ſhall. not be afraid 
of being obnoxious to the ſpirit of liberty; for 
in a little while I will extinguiſh every ſpark of 
© it; nor of being liable to the juſtice of the 
nation, for my crime 2 ſhall de my pro- 

? tection. 15 
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8 54 Landon. 


4 T. HERE ; is a very pretty, fair-complexiond 


girl, who lodges in a houſe juſt over againſt 
me. She was always ſtaring at me from her 


window, and. ſeem'd to ſollicit my regards by 2 


thouſand little airs that I can't deſcribe, but which 


touch'd me ſtill more than all her beauty : at laſt 


TI became fo enamoured of her, that I reſolved to 
demand her in marriage. Accordingly I went to 
viſit her in. form, and was receiv'd by her ma- 
ther, a widow gentlewoman, who deſired very 
civilly to know my, buſineſs. || 

Madam, faid I, I have a garden at Iſpahan, 


adorn'd with the fineſt flowers in the Eaſt: I have 


the PerſianJaſmin, the Indian Roſe, the Violet of 


Media, and the Tulip of Candahar: but I have 


lately beheld an Engliſh Lilly more fair than all 


2 theſe, and far more ſweet, which I deſire to 


tranſplant into my garden. This Lilly, Madam, 


is now in your poſſeſſion, and I come a ſuppliant 
to you that I may obtain it. The old lady, not- 


conceiving what I meant, began to aſſure me 


very faithfully that I was. miſtaken, for ſhe had 


neither Lilly nor Roſe belonging to her. © 
The Lilly, return'd I, is your lovely daughter, 


whom I come to aſk of you for my wife. 


' 
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What do you propoſe to ſettle on her, replec 
ſhe > That is the firſt point to be conſider d. 
I will do by her very nw anſwer d T; 
T will ſettle upon her two black eunuchs, a 
an eld midwife, and a'chambermaid. 
Tuo blacks, anſwer'd ſhe, are well enough, | 
but I ſhould think, two ee N wouls be 
' Fenteelen | 
| "However, Sir, we TREATY quarrel our her 1 
| | equipage: the queſtion wy hat proviſion you <8 
- think of making... . 
5 Don't trouble yourſelf about tnt returnꝰd "EY ” 
de ſhall have meat enough, I warrant you; - A'® 
ty of rice, 7 the beſt ſherbet in all Perſia, 
: Don't tell me of rice and ſherbet, ſaid tlie 
old woman; I alk n jointure ye will give 
her? 
This word upp dal ſhort, for Idid not know 
0 what a jointure ſignified: at laſt fe explain'd 
. | herſelf, by demanding of me, how her daughter 
1 was to live if I ſhould die? | 
35 T have an Indian wife, anſwer'd I, that in- 
tends te burn herſelf as ſoon as I expire, but 1 
would not FOES that . to "yur 
daughter, 
How! faid- — are nao then * | 
ready | Ves, ſaid I, in Perſia we are allow'd to 
-. take. as many women as we can keep, and it 
ſeems to me that the men in England do ed 
, only leaving _ the n 
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It is a very wicked practice, e ſhe— 
but fince it is your religion fo to do, and that my 
daughter's fortune is too ſmall to get a huſband 
among Chriſtians, I am not much averſe to give 
her to you upon reaſonable terms, becauſe I am 
told you are very rich. 
She had ſcarce \ poke theſe weeds? when my 
little miſtreſs, who had been 'ning to our diſ- 
courſe behind the ſcreen, came out from her 

concealment, and told her mother, that if ſo 
. many women were to live together ſhe was ſure 
there would be no peace in the family, and there- 
fore ſhe deſired her to inſiſt on a good ſeparate 
maintainance, in caſe her huſband and the ſhould 
diſagree, 

What, faid I, young lady, do you think al- 
ready of ſeparating your intereſts from mine? 
And muſt I be obliged to pay my wife for liv- 
ing ill with me, as much as I ſhould for living 
well? 

No 


J 


woman who is 10 determin'd to rebel againſt her 
huſband, that ſhe articles for it — 
on of her marriage — 


LET. 
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Sin to Minza at Ihn 


From 18 


Tus is at London oats as Aleppg, 
that has reſided here ſome years as a 5 
vate agent for ſome merchants of ghat city, and 
paſſes for a Je: they call him Zabulon, but h 
true name is Abdallah, the ſon of Abdefamen. 
He has revealed himſelf to me, and I have con- 
tracted a great intimacy with him. There never 
was an honeſter, more friendly, or more valuable 


man: but he is as much a bigot to all the eaſtern 


notions, and as much a ſtranger to every thing in 
England, as he was the firſt hour of his arrival. 
For my part, Mirza, I ſet out with a reſolution 
to give up all my hereditary prejudices, and 
form my mind to bear different opinions, as my 
body to ſuffer different climates. Nay, if I may 
fay fo, I begun my travels a good while before L 
went abroad, by reading, enquiring, and reaſon- 
ing, about the mannerF and inſtitutions of other 


countries. 1 had lived long enough under the 


yoke of an arbitrary government, to ſee the mi- 
ſery of it, and value liberty: I am now come 
into an iſland where that liberty is happily eſtab- 
liſhed, aud where I may learn to know it by its 
effects. This, Mirza, is the ſtudy that I pur- 
ue, and it demands the utmoſt attention I can 

wy | 7 Sve 
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give. In abſolute monarchies all depends on the 
aharaQter'of the prince, and when that is known, 
you have little more to learn; but in mix d go-— 
vernrents the machine is more complex; and it 
requires a nicer obſervation to underſtand how 
| the ſprings of it are diſpos'd, or how gat mutu- 
| «ty check and aſſiſt each other. 
When I talk to Abdallah on this ſubject, he 
tells me it is not worth my while to trouble my- 
ſelf about it; for that any form of government 
is good, if it be well adminiſter'd. But the 
3 is, which is moſt likely to be well ad- 
miniſter'd, that is, which has beſt ſecured itſeF, 
by whelſome proviſions and reſtraints, 1 okbe ng 
| i Hoary of a . 5 
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From en 
s I. was walking i in the fields near this ci ey 
| the other morning, a diſbanded ſoldier ſome- 
wha i in years implored my charity, and, to ex- 
cite my compaſſion, bared his boſom, on which , 
were the ſcars of many wounds, all received in 
the ſervice of his country. I gladly relieved his 
wants, and being deſirous to inform myſelf of 
every thing, fell into diſcourſe with him on the 
war in which he had ſerved. He told me he had 
deen ee the . of ten oritwel ve ſtrong 


towns. 9 
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towns, and had a ſpare in the danger * lorry 
of almoſt as many victories. - How then, faid ; "= 
comes it to paſs that you are laid aſide? Thy 
ſtrength is indeed in its decline, but not yet waſt- 
ed; and I ſReuld think that experience would well: 
fupply the loſs of ' youth. Alas ! Sir, anſwered: - 
Ke, Fhave a good heart, and'telerable limbs, but 
I want three inches more of ſtature: - am brave : 
and able enough, thankyGod,, but rot N 
ſome enough for a ſoldier; - | 
How then didſt thou ſerve {6 long? returned 1 
In Flanders, Sir, ſaid He, there were ſome thou-- 
fands ſuch ill- looking fellows, who did very well 
in day of battle, but would make no figure at a 
review it appears to me very ſtrange, reply'd+ 


I., that thou ſhouldeſt be poor after fighting ſo- 


many years with ſuch great ſucceſs. The plunder 
of. a ſingle town in the. eaſt is enough to enrich· 
every ſoldier, that helped ta take it. Plunder. 
Sir, ſaid he; we have no ſucherm is the mo- 
dern art of war. We fight for ſix pence a day.— 1 
But when you have. gain'd a battle, do you get 
nothing by it? — Yes, ſaid he, we have the; 
advantage to go on and beſiege a town. Ay, 
then, my honeſt lad, comes. your harveſt. 


Then, Sir, replied he, it defends itfelf till we- 


are half of us deſtroy d. : and, when it can hold 
out no longer, it capitulates; that is, every: - 
burgher ſaves his houſe, and every ſoldier carries 
off his baggage. — But what becomes of the 
gonquering army): Why the conquering 


— 
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army 7 the pleaſure to beſiege another town, 


| which capitulates alſo; and at the end of the 
campaign it goes into quarters. 


But when you 
enter an enemy's country, Fe t you raiſe con- 
tributions ?—— The generals. do, anſwer'd he, 
but military diſcipline allows no part of it to the 
common ſoldiers; they have juſt ſixpence a day 
as they had before. ; 

Here ended our converſation ; and! repeat it 
to thee, as one of the moſt extraordinary novel- 
ties I have met with in Europe. That armies, 
mercenary armies, ſhould be led on from battle 
to battle, from fiege to ſiege, without any thing 


to animate them but the hopes of a barren repu- 


tation, and a pay which is barely a ſubſiſtence 


that they ſhould be made to look upon the pro- 


perty of their enemies as facred and inviolable ; 
that they ſhould return from a victorious rn 
paign no richer than they ſet out, and take the 
field next year Vith as much alacrity as they did 
before, is ſuch i wonder as hiſtory cannot ſhe w. 
No ſuch thing was ever heard of in Aſia, nor do 
I know that the two other parts of the globe have 
any example of it. But all over Europe, ex- 
cept Muſcovy and Turky, it has been fo for this 
laſt hundred years, and there has yet happened 
no mutiny on that account. It is no leſs unac- 
countable that valour, and a capacity for ſervice 
mould be made to conſiſt in ſmug looks and a 
certain degree of tallneſs. If Women were to 
vaiſe and "OT Be ! TIE ne won- 
der 
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der at ſuch a choice; but God grant our invincible 
Sultan an army of veteran ſoldiers, though there 
_ were not a man among them above five foot bigh, 
or a face that would not frighten an _ with, 
* . a HO 


L E 'T T E R XXVIL 
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Fam is a ſet of rd im this comitry, 
whoſe activity is more uſeleſs than the idle- 


neſs of a monk. They are like thoſe troubleſonie | 


dreams which often agitate and perplex us in our 
ſleep, but leave no impreſſion behind them when 
we wake. I have ſent thee an epitaph made for 
one of theſe men of buſineſs, who ended his life 
and labours not long — 1950 " 


* Here lies — — „ who tived three- 
* ſcore and ten years in a continual hurry. He 
© had the honour of ſitting in ſix parliaments, . 
© of being chairman in twenty five committees, 
© and of making three hundred and fifty ſpeeches. 
7 He attended conſtantly twice a week at the 
* levies of twelve different miniſters. of ſtate 3 
and writ. for and againſt them one thouſand 
© papers. He compoſed fifty new projects for 
the better government of the church and ſtate. 
He left behind him memoirs of bus own life in 


+ five volumes 1 in folio, 
G Reader, | 


people. - 
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8 Reader, if thou ſhould'ſt be MID” to drop 


4a tear for the loſs of ſo conſiderable a perſon, it 


x will be a ſingular favour to the deceaſed ; for 
© no body elſe concerns himſelf about it, or re- 


members that ſuch a man was ever born.” 


. - 
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From n 3 


i Went with my friend the other day to a great 
hall, where all the courts of law were ſitting 
- | Wigether + behold, faid he, the temple of juſtice, 


the ſanctuary of privilege and right, which our 


mightieſt monarchs have not heen able to violate 
with impunity. Behold the loweſt of our com- 
mons contending here with the higheſt of our 


nobles, unawed by their dignity or power. See 


thoſe venerable ſages on the bench, whoſe ears 
are deaf to ſolicitation, and their hands untainted 


with corruption. See alſo thoſe twelve men, 
whom we calf the Jory, the great bulwark of 
our property and freedom. But then caſt your- 


eyes on thoſe men in black that ſwarm on 1 
ſide: theſe are the prieſts of the temple, wh 

like other prieſts, have turned their miniſtry into 
a trade: they have perplexed, confounded, and 
incumbred law, in order to make themſelves 
more — and to drain the purſes of the N 
I have heard, faid I, that the- 
laws. 


| bai of England are wiſely framed and impar- 
bally adminiftred. The old Gothick pile we are 
now in, replied my friend, will give you a juſt 
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idea of their ſtructure: the foundations of it are 


deep and very laſting ; it has ſtood many ages, 


and with good repairs may ſtand many more; 


FP 


but the architecture is loaded with a multiplicity 
of idle and uſeleſs parts; when you examine it 


eritically, many faults and imperfections will ap- 
pear; yet upon the whole it has a mighty awful 


air, and ſtrikes you with reverence and reſpect. 
Then as to the adminiſtration of our laws, the 
difference between us and other countries is little 
more than this, that there they ſell juſtice in the 
groſs, and here we fell it by retail. In Perſia 
the Cadi paſſes ſentence for a round ſum of mo- 


ney; in England the judge indeed takes nothing 


after he comes to be a judge; but the attorney, 


the advocate, every officer and retainer on the. 
ecurt, raiſe treble that ſum upon the client. Ihe 


condition of juſtice is like that of many women 


of quality: they themſelves are above being 
bought, but every ſervant about them: muſt be 


feed, or their is no getting at them. The difin- 
rereſted ſpirit of the lady is of no advantage te 


5 ſuitor ; he is OY * * engen of _ | 
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times have gone off a little from this ſtrictneſs 
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HAT is. 9 to this country, con- 
tinuetl he, in judicial proceedings, is, that 
no power of equity-is;lodged either in the breaſt 
ef judge or jury, but they are to direct and de- 
termine altogether by the letter of the law. 
In France, and other parts of Europe, the 
judge. i is truſted. with a: diſcretionary power to 
vary from the law in certain points, according to 
the dictates of his donſcience, and the reaſon of. 
the caſe: But im England, conſcience, reaſon,. 


right, and juſtice are confin'd to the words of 
| the aQ of Parliament, and the eſtabliſhed ſenſe 


ther el. id; 

Neo doubt this is prodeifiive Hat hardſhips; 
particulars muſt often ſuffer by it; yet in the main 
berty. For it is generally found, that in other 
countries the judge's conſcience depends wholly, 


on the king's, and the rule of equity is a very 


uncertain meaſure, which paſſion, - prejudice, or 
intereſt can change: ſo that many of the grievan- 
ces, we complain of in the courſe of juſtice here, 
are interwoven with. the conſtitution of our go- 
vernment, and not to be removed without en- 
Aangering, or, perhaps, deſtroying it. Latter 
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.of adhering to'the letter, by encouraging appli- 
.cations to the court of chancery, which is a court 
of equity, but tied down to certain regular me- 
thods of. proceeding, and as cloſe: a conformity 
to the known meaning and purpoſe of the law 
as is conſiſtent with its inſtitution. The buſineſs 
of this court is vaſtly greater than formerly it 
was. Anciently the chancellor himſelf was no- 
thing more than regiſter to the King, with a 
power to adviſe him in ſuch matters as came 
within the compaſs of the writings entruſted to 
his cuſtody : but by degrees he became keeper of 
the great ſeal, and the higheſt -officer of the 
realm. And indeed if there was not placed in 
the houſe of peers a judicature ſuperior to hia, ſo 
pend on the opinion af the chancellor, that the 
parliament would have reaſon to claim a right 
which they demanded in the reign of Edward the 
= Third, of nominating this officer themſelves: 
I deſired to know how 30008 i behgved in 
this ultimate trial of all cauſes.” H 
With great caution and eee abs 
he: the ſpirit of party, or the inſſuence of the 
court, has not yet mixed itſelf in their deciſions; 
and happy will it be for this country if they are 
as e in NO 1 4 * dr = LY 
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sz to MIA 24 at ite. 


ah a Was venliing's the oor 

day in a company where I was, of the aca- 
demies founded by the late King for the ſupport 
and reward of arts and ſciences. 

| You have a pleaſant way {ſaid he) here in 
England, of encouraging a man of wit. When 
he is dead you build him a fine tomb, and lay 
him among your Kings; but while he is alive, 
he is as ill receiv'd at court, as if he came with 
a- petition againſt the miniſtry. Would not the 
money you have laid out upon the monuments of g 
two or three of your poets, have been better be- 
ſtowed in giving them bread when they were 

living, and wanted it? This might have been 
formerly the caſe, replied an Engliſhman, but-it 

1 is not ſo now. A man of true genius is at preſent 

I" ſe much favour'd by the publick, his works are ſo 

1 greedily bought up, and ſo many people fond of 

ſerving him every way, that he has no need 

6 to depend n a n ene and ſub- 

ſiftence. - ie ff 

4 | And let me add; that the honours which are 

paid to a deceas'd man of wit, have ſomething 

[i in them more generous and diſintereſted, than 
penſions beſtow'd on flaviſh terms, and at the 
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price of continual panegyrick. We have a-very _ 
great poet now alive, who may boaſt of one glo- 
ry to which no member of the French academy 
can pretend, viz. that he never flatter d any man 
in power; but has beſtow'd immortal praiſes upon 
thoſe, whom, for fear of effending men in pow- 

er, no as aher rance e n 1 * | 


LETTER [XXXIL... 


Seri to Mrx2a at LOG 


<HERE 3 is a Chriſtian Door, who at ay 
firſt arrival here took the trouble to viſit 
me very often, with no other view, as I could 


HD find, but merely to make a Chriſtian of me; in 


which deſign he has been ſingle hitherto, ſuch a 
zeal being very much out of faſhion. + _ 
But, what is moſt extraordinary, I was told 
the other day, that his preferment in the church 
had been lately ftopp'd at the inſtance of the 
Mufti of this city, on a ſuppoſition of his be- 
ing turn'd Mahemetan, and that all the proof 
brought againſt him was the commerce he for- 
merly had with mm. 

When I heard this, I waited on the Mufti, and 
offer d to teſtify that he Doctor was a Chriſtian, 
as far as I could judge by all 1 ſaw of him, dur- 
10g the time of our acquaintance : : but he refuſed 
to admit my teſtimony 1 in Ups ww becauſe, as 

Work 7 1 be 
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| the ſaid, I was myſelf a miſbeliever, and inſiſted 
on the Doctor's ſuppos'd apoſtacy, as an un- 
Adoubted fact, which ſhock d him beyond meaſure. 
If he is a Muſſulman, ſaid I, he muſt be 
cireumciſed: Why don't you end the diſpute by 
Thewing that? There is à viſible mark of ortho- 


Adoxy in our religion; but 1 ſhould be glad to 


know what is the viſible mark of yours” If it 
we meekneſs or charity, or juſtice, or temperance, 
wr. piety, all theſe are moſt conſpicuous in the 
Doctor: but I find that none of theſe can prove · 
im to be a Chriſtian. —— W hat therefore is 
the charaQteriſtick of his accuſers? and how do 
* prove ad be . «7 


LETTER XXXII. . 
- Sur tMrinza at lſpaban, 
b 


nE principles. and practice of toleration. 
prevail very ſtrongly in this country: I 
myſelf have felt the effects of it very much to 
my advantage: the better ſort of people are no 
more offended at the difference of my faith from 
theirs, than at thggdifference'of my drefs : the 
mob, indeed, ſeem ſurprized at me for both, and 
cant comprehend how'it is poſſible date 
miſtakes, has, they rather contemn than hate me 
| body but 2 5 — am- 
8 8 nation 
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nation againſt me, for refuſing to pledge him, to 
the proſperity of the church of England, in 2 
liquor forbidden by our law. 


This has not always been the temper of the , 


Engliſh. They have formerly waged war againſt 
Mahometans, only becauſe they were fo; they 
have kindled fires againſt Hereticks, though what 
was heref y in one age has been orthodoxy in 
another; nay, they have involved their country 
in all the miſerics of civil diſcord upon points of 
no greater moment, than whether a table ought 


to be placed in the ae 1 the church, or at | 


one end of it. 
I muſt own to thee, Mirza, there 1s nothing 
J abhor ſo much as perſecution : : it ſeems to me 


no leſs ridiculous in its principles, than dreadful 8 
in its effects. One would think, that the great 
diverſity of opinions among mankind, ſhould in- 


cline men a little to ſuſpect that their own may 
poſſibly be wrong; but to purſue all others with 
rage and violence, inſtead of pity or perſuaſion, 
is ſuch a ſtrain of pride and folly as enthuſiaſm 


itſelf can ſcarce account for. I have read, in a 
famous Spaniſh author, of a certain madman 


who rambled about Spain with ſword and lance, 


and whomſoever he met with in his way he re- 
quired to acknowledge and believe, that his 


miſtreſs Dulcinea del Toboſo was the handſomeſt 
woman in the world. It was in vain for the 
other to reply, that he had no knowledge at all 
of ä or had a particular fancy to another 

| 3 N woman; 
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woman; the madman made no allowances for ig- 
norance or prejudice, but inſtantly knock'd him 
down, and never left beating him till he pro- 
miſed to maintain the perfections of the ſaid la- 
dy above all her rivals. Such has been the con- 
-du& of many prieſts and prieſt· rid princes in pro- 
pagating their ſpiritual inclinations : each had 
his ſeveral Dulcinea, and reſolved that every body 
ſhould admire her as much as himſelf; but as this 
was not eaſily brought about, the controverſy was 
determin'd by force of arms: nay, though it « 
happened that all admir'd the ſame, they would 
even quarrel about the faſhion of her cloaths, 
and moſt bloody battles have been fought to de- 
cide which colour became her beſt. Alas, Mirza, 
| how abſurd is all this The beauty of true religion 
is ſufficiently ſhewn by its proper luſtre ; it needs | 
no knight-errant to combat for it; nor is any 
thing ſo contrary to the nature of affection as con- 
ſtraint. Whoever is compell'd to profeſs à faith 
without conviction, tho? it was but eee to 
him before, muſt grow to think it odious; 
men who are forced to marry where they do 4 
approve, ſoon change diſlike into averſion. 
I will end this ſubject with putting thee in mind 
of a ceremony which is celebrated once a ye 
by the common people of Perſia, in honour of 
our prophet Ali. There are two bulls brought 
forth before the crowd, the ſtrongeſt of which 
is called Ali, and the weaker Oſman : they are 
* to fight, and as Ali is very ſure to get tlie 
| unn 
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better, the ſpectators go away highly ſatisfied with 
this happy deciſion of the diſpute between. us and 

the heretical Turks, 
Jiuſt in this light I regard all relicivin wars. 
Whether the combatants are two bulls or two 
biſhops, the caſe is exactly the ſame, and man- 
kind are as ſimple to concern themſel ves for * 
ane as for the en c 
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From London. 


Tang is ; nothing more aſtoniſhing to a 
Muſſulman than many particulars relating 
to the ſtate of matrimony, as it is managed in 
Europe: our practice of it is ſo totally different, 
that we can hardly think it poſſible for men to do 
or ſuffer ſuch things as happen here every day. 

The following ſtory, which was given me for 
a true one, will ſet this in a very full light: 1 
wiſh thou may'ſt find it as entertaining, as Lam 
ſure thou wilt find it new. 

In the reign of Charles the Firſt, King of 
England, lived two gentlemen, whoſe true names 
I will conceal under the feign'd ones of Acaſto 
and Septimius. They were neighbours, their 
eſtates lay together, and they had a friendſhip for 
each other, which had grown up from POE CAP» 

lieſt youth, 5 


D 2 | Acaſto 
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Acaſto had an only ſon, whom we will call 
Polydore, and Septimius an only daughter, nam 

ed Emilia. Though the boy was but fourteen 

years old, and the girl but twelve; the parents 

were ſo deſirous of contracting an alliance be- 

tween their families, and of uniting the two bor- 

dering eſtates, that they married them before 

either was of age to conſummate the marriage, 

or even to underſtand the nature of their contract. 

As ſoon as the ceremony was perform'd, they 

ſent the young gentleman abroad, to finiſh his 
education. 

After four years which he had wine? in 12 
and Italy, he was recall'd by the news of his fa- 
ther's death, which made it neceſſary for him to 
return to England. . 

Emilia, who was now about ſixteen, begun to 
think he had been abſent long enough, and re- 
ceived him with a great deal of ſatisfaction. She 
had heard a fine character of him, from thoſe 
who knew him in his travels; and when ſhe faw 

him, his perſon was ſo improv'd, tiiat ſhe thought 
herſelf the happieſt of women in being his wife. 

But his ſentiments for her were very different. 
There was in his temper a ſpirit of contra- 
diction, which could not bear to have a wife im- 
poſed upon him. He complain'd, that his 
father had taken advantage of his tender age, to 

draw him into an engagement, in which his 
judgment could poſſibly have no part. He con- 


feſſed he had no objections to the perſon or 
character 
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character of Emilia; but inſiſted on a liberty of 


choice, and declar'd that he look d upon his mar- 
riage to be forc'd and null. In hort, he abſo- 


| lutely refuſed to conſummate, in ſpite of all the 


endeavours of their friends, and the conjugal af- 
fection of the poor young lady, who did her ut- 
molt to vanquiſh his averſion . When ſhe 
found that all her kindneſs was thrown away, the 
natural pride of her ſex made her defire to be ſe- - 
parated from him, and ſhe join'd with him in a 
petition for a divorce. The firſt parliament of 


the year forty was then fitting: the affair was 


brought before them, and it was believed, that 
a divorce would have eaſily been obtain'd at their 
mutual demand. But the biſhops oppoſed it with 
great violence, as a breach of the law of God, 
which they ſaid would admit of no divorce, but 
in caſes of adultery. They were anſwered, that 


the marriage was not compleat; and that the 


ceremonious part, which was all that had paſt 
between them, might as properly be diſpenſed : 
with by the legiſlature, as any other form of law. 


That the young gentleman's averſion was invin- 


cible, and : inconſiſtent with the obligation laid 
him: that therefore it would not well be- 


come the fathers of the church, to put him under 


a manifeſt temptation. of committing adultery ; 
and that nothing could be imagined more unjuſt, 
than to condemn the lady to perpetual virginity, 


under the notion of a marriage, which, it was 
plain, Was a mere illuſion 


Theſe arguments 
D ; FE __ ſeem'd 
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ſeem'd convincing to all the world except the 
biſhops z but they perſiſted in. their uſual unani- 
A | mity, and were ſo powerful by the favour of the 
1 court, that they carried their point in the houſe 
of lords; and the unfortunate Polydore and 
Emilia were declared to be one fleſh, though no 
union had ever been between them, either in 
body or in mind. The huſband immediately 
paid back his wife's portion to her father ; and 
firmly reſolved that from that time forwards he 
would never ſee her more. His natural obſtinacy 
4 was irritated by the conſtraint that was put upon 
\\| him, and he took a pride to ſhew the world that 
1% there was no power, eccleſiaſtical or civil, which 
jp | could oblige him to act like a married man againſt 
= his inclination. The poor lady retir'd to a ſeat 
of her father's in the country, and endeavoured 
by long abſence from her huſband to forget that 
he had ever pleaſed or offended her. Two years 
15 afterwards the civil war broke out between the 
wi King and parliament. Polydore was fo enraged 
= againſt the biſhops, for obſtructing his divorce, 
that it determined him in chuſing of his party, 
il ind made him take up arms againſt the king. 
11 Septimius, the father of Emilia, was as zealous. 
a royaliſt, to which his hatred of Polydore con- 
tributed as much as any thing; for it was hardly 
poſſible that two ſuch bitter enemies ſhould be of 
1 the ſame fide. In the courſe of the war, the 
| | King being worſted, the eſtates of many of his 
1 party \ were [ VERT 3 and Septimius having 
1 been 
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been one of the moſt active, was alfo one of thoſe 
that Tuffered moſt. He was compelled to retire 


into France with what he could ſave out of the 
Wreck of his eſtate; - and carried with him his 
. daughter, who was quite abandon'd by her huſ- 


band and his family. + 
In the mean while, the army of the nn 
begun to form itſelf into different factions: Crom- 


well, at the head of the Independants, acquired 


by degrees ſuch an influence, that the Preſbyte- 
rians were no longer a match for him : Polydore, 


who was devoted to that ſe, threw up his com- 


miſſion in diſcontent; and happily for his reputa- 
tion had no ſhare in thoſe violent proceedings, 
which ended in the deſtruction of the King, _ 
che ancient conſtitution. SHE 


He continued quite unaQive for ſome years; 5 


| but at laſt, growing weary of a life that agreed 
fo ill with his vivacity, he determin'd to go and 


ſerve in the Low-Countries, under the great 


Prince of Conde, who in the year 1654 com- 
manded the armies of Spain againſt his country. 
Two reaſons inclined Polydore to this party; firſt, 
the defire he had to learn his trade under a gene- 
ral of ſo great reputation ; and, ſecondly, becauſe 
Cromwell had refuſed to enter into an alliance 
with that prince, though moſt agreeable to the 
intereſts of England. He found his Highneſs 
employ'd in befieging Arras, and was receiv'd by 
| him with high marks of his eſteem. During the 


ſiege he often ſignaliz d his —— and . | 


my 
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ed the opinion that was ſpread all over Europe of 
the valour of the Parliament-Officers. But the 
Marſhal Turenne, with La Ferté and Hoquin-. 
court, having attack'd the beſiegers in their lines, 
relieved Arras, and would have deſtroy'd the 
Spaniſh army if the Prince of Conde had not 
ſaved them by a retreat, which was one of the 
_ greateſt actions of his life. In this battle, Poly- 
dore was taken priſoner, and ſent to Paris with | 
many other Spaniſh officers, to continue there 
till they ſhould be ranſom'd or exchang'd. In 
the journey, he contracted a great intimacy with 
the Count d' Aguilar, Brigadier under the Count 
de Fuenſaldagna, and one of the firſt gentlemen 
in Spain. As they travelled together ſeveral days, 
they very naturally acquainted one another with 
the principal incidents of their lives. Polydore ; 
| related. to Aguilar the whole ſtory of, his mar- 
riage with Emilia, and declaimed with great heat 
againſt the folly of tying two people thus toge= 
ther, who wiſh'd nothing ſo much as to be looſe. 
No doubt, ſaid. the count, it is moſt abſurd; 
but, to ſay the truth, I find nothing very reaſon- 
able in the whole affair of marriage as we have 
made i it. I don't know what it may be to other 
men, . but to me it ſeems horribly unnatural, to 
be confined to any fingle 8 let ber be ever 
ſo agreeable. 3 
If T had choſe a woman freely, anſwer d poly- 
| dore, I could be always conſtant to her with 
pleaſure; but to have a companion for life forc'd 


upon 


„ 
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35 upen me, I had rather row in the gallies than "i 


ſubmit to . | 
You are miſtaken, my FR, Pa nk 2 


the Count, in fancying. it ſo eaſy to be conſtant 
even to a wife of one's own chuſing, 1 have had 


ſome experience of that kind, and know that the 
firſt choice: is Le, good till we have made a 7 
: ſecond. 15 5 
„ prove this to you, 1 need only give you the 3 

hiſtory of my amours That you may not 
think I am telling you a romance, I will begin 
where romances always end, with the article of 
my reed 1 was married at four and twenty 
ſenſe, without ee myſelf about her for- 
tune, which was but ſmall. The three or four 
firſt years that we lived together, was the happieſt 
period of my life: I preſerv'd all the ardour of 
a lover with the freedom and tenderneſs of a huſ- 
band. She loved me ſtill more fondly than I did 
her; and if I had not left her till ſhe gave me 


occaſion, I believe I ſhould have been conſtant to : : 


this day But I was not able to hold out any 
longer: all her charms were become fo familiar 
to me, that they could not make the leaſt im- 
preſſion; and I went regularly to her bed as I did 
to ſupper, with an appetite quite pall'd by too 
much plenty. In this dull way I drudged on for 

a tedious twelvementh, till the ſight of a relation 
of my wife's, who came oppertunely to lodge in | 
hors own houſe, rouz'd me out of my lethargy. 
'D ED 45 It 
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It was a beautiful creature of eighteen, juſt taken 
cut of a convent to be married. She knew 


nothing of the world, but had a natural quick- 


neſs that went further than experience. How - 
ever, as there was ſomething a little. awkward in 
her exterior carriage, the Counteſs. d' Aguilar 
thought it proper to keep her with her for ſome 
time before her marriage, till ſne had inſtructed 
her how to behave herſelf in publick. I thought 
my inſtructions might be of uſe to her as well as 
my wife's, to teach her how to behave herſelf in 


private; and had the good forrane to make em | 


more agreeable. 
She liked me better and better every leſſon, and 


in proportion, as her paſſion encreaſed for me, | 


ſhe conceiv'd a ſtronger averſion for the man who 
was deſign'd to be her huſband: and indeed ſhe 
had no great reaſon to be fond of him, for he 
was a peeviſh, ſtupid, bigotted old fellow, who 


did nothing day or night but pray and ſcotd. Her 
friends preſs'd the concluſion of her marriage, , 
and as unwilling as ſhe was to come into it, ſhe 
could not reſiſt their importunities. Yet to com- 


fort me, ſhe very fairly let me know, that ſhe 
would give her virginity to me in ſpite of all their 

teeth; and moreover, that. I ſhould have it on 
the wedding night. I repreſented to her the im- 


| probability of her performing ſuch a promiſe at 


ſuch a time; but ſhe bid me truſt to her * 
* and I ſhould be ſatisfied. 


The 


and ſo, wy dear, I wiſhYou a * night. 
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The wedding - night came; and when the com- 


pany was retired, the bridegroom was ſurpriz d to 
fee the bride diſſolved in tears. He beg'd to know 


the cauſe of her affliction? but ſhe would not tell 
him, except he ſwore that when he knew i it, he 
would do his utmoſt to remove it. 

The poor man, in the vehemencè of his love, 
aſſured her that he would do any thing to make 


her eaſy, that was not contrary to the honour of 


a cavalier, or the Wee of our 858 5 mother 


church. 


No, ſaid ſhe, the thing 1 require of you n 
recommend you extremely to the church, as it 
is only to give me leave to accompliſh a vow I © 
made to the bleſſed Virgin, in a fit of ſickneſs, 


when my life was in great danger. 


Heaven forbid, my pretty child, reply'd the 
Don, that I ſhould hinder you from performing 


a ſacred vow, to the hazard of your ſoul. 


Well then, ſaid ſhe, I will own to you, that 
in my fright I vow'd that if I could but get well 


again, and live to be married, I would conſecrate 
my wedding night to the bleſſed Virgin, by paſſing ; 


it in the bed of my waiting woman, the virtuous 
Ifabella. And this very morning while J ſlept, 
our lady appear'd to me in a dream, and threaten'd 


me with another fit of lickneſs if 1 ba not keep 


my word. 
If it be ſo, reply'd the bonn: were! is no 
doubt but the VI 3 muſt be ſerv'd before me; 


Now © 


_ =—— 
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Now you muſt know that the virtuous Iſabella 


was truſted with all the ſecrets of her miſtreſs, 


and had gone between us roy the whole 
courſe of our amour. _ | 
Accordingly madam went to bed to her wait- 
ing woman, who had taken care to inform me 
of this deſign, and conceal'd me in a cloſet within 


her chamber; from whence, as ſoon as every 


body was aſleep, I was admitted to the place of 
Iſabella, and es the full acquittance of a 
promiſe I little expected to ſee perform'd. 
The fingularity of this adventure ſo delighted 
me, that I could not help, in the vanity of my 
heart, diſcovering 1 it to the Duke de VInfantada, 
the moſt intimate of my friends. He was very 
thankful for the confidence I repos'd in him, and 
to reward me for it, betray'd it inſtantly to my 
wife, whom, it ſeems, he had long made love to 
without ſucceſs. As he thought that the greateſt 
obſtacle to his defires was her fondneſs for-me, he 
H to remove it by convincing her of my falſe- 
neſs; but though the news of it had like to have 
broke her heart, it was not capable to change it. 
She reproach'd me in a manner that made my 
fault appear much more inexcuſable. I might 


complain, faid ſhe, of the affront you have done 

my honour, in debauching my relation; but alas! 
I am only ſenſible to the injury you have done my. 
love. You are grown weary of me, and l know 

it is impoſſible to regain your heart, ſince the 


Single reaſon of = diſlike mult ſul} continue, 
which 
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which is, that I am your wife. If any part of 
my behaviour had offended you, I might have 
chang'di it to your ſatisfaction; but this is a fault, 
which in ſpite of all my care, will grow worſe 
every day. I endeavour'd to pacify her by aſ- 
ſurances of my future fidelity; and. really I was 
ſo affected by her behaviour, that J ſeriouſly 
meant to keep my word. But our inclinations 
are very little in our power: my reſolution ſoon 
yielded to the charms of the counteſs Altamira, 


one of the handſomeſt women about the court, 


but the vaineſt, the moſt intereſted, and the moſt 
abandon'd She made it a point of honour to 


ſeduce me, out of a defire to mortify my wife, 


with whom ſhe had quarrel'd upon ſome female 
competition of precedency or dreſs. | 

Her avarice was equal to her pride, and he 
made me pay dearly for her favours, though her 
huſband was one of the richeſt men in Spain. I 
hardly ever went to her without a preſent of ſome 
kind or other, and my fortune begun to ſuffer by 
my expence; yet I was fo bewitch'd to her, that 
though I heartily deſpt>'d her, I could not help 
loving her to madneſs. 7 8 

One day, when I came to ſee 5 after an ab- 
ſence that had raiſed my deſires to the higheſt 
pitch, ſhe receiv'd me with a ſullenneſs and. ill- 


humour that tortur'd me beyond expreſſion... I 


conjur'd her to acquaint me with the cauſe of it, 
and ſhe told me, that the laſt time ſhe was at 


"O_ ſhe had ſeen the counteſs d' Aguilar with a 
diamond 


| 
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diamond necklace on, which I had given her the 
day before : that my making ſuch preſents to ano- 


ther woman, in the midſt of our intrigue, was 
an inſult ſhe was determin'd not to bear; and 


that, ſince I was grown ſo fond a huſband, ſhe 


could not but make a conſcience of diſturbing 


our conjugal felicity.“ 


I offer'd her any ſatisfaction ſhe would afk ; 


and the malicious devil had the impudence to tell 


me, that nothing could fatisfy her, but my taking 
away that necklace from my wife, and giving it 
to her. I entreated her to accept another of 
twice its value; but ſhe replied, that her honour 
was concern'd, and in ſhort ſhe would have that, 
and that alone. Overcome with her impor- 
tunities, I went home, and ftole it for her; but 
made her promiſe me ſolemnly. to be very cautious 


that my wife ſhould never ſee it in her poſſeſſion. 


About three days after, word was brought me, 
that the Counteſs d'Aguilar had fainted away in 
the anti-chamber of the Queen, and was gone 
home in great diſorder to her mother s the Coun- 
teſs of Pacheco. 

went immediately thicher in "4 a fright, 


as convinc'd me I lov'd her better than I thought 
I did; but imagine my confuſion, when ſhe in- 


forms me, that ſhe had fainted-at the ſight of 


her own diamonds on the neck of the Counteſs 


Altamira. She added, that it was no myſtery to 
her, nor to any body elſe, how that lady came 


: ” them; and that, to ſave herſelf the mortifi- 


cation 


— 
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cation of any more ſuch publick affronts, ſhe 
would no longer live with me as my wife, but 
leave me at full liberty to pleaſe myſelf, as my 
licentious inclination ſhould direct. 

T uſed my utmoſt eloquence to prevail on her 
to come home to me again; but ſhe remained in- 
flexible, and ſaid no more to all my proteſtations, 
but that if her paſt conduct had not been able to 
fix my heart, ſhe ö of doing it for the 
fn 
After living without ber half a year, 1 was 
ordered to my regiment in Flanders, and was 
very glad of an occaſion to leave Madrid, where 
the regret of her ſeparation was ſuch a pain to 
me, that it entirely ſunk my ſpirits. Since my 
arrival in the army, I have writ to her three or 
four letters, but ſhe diſdain'd to make me any 

anſwer; and I have reaſon to believe, that her 
high ſpirit has, by this _ got won better of 

her love. 
For my part, I endeavour to n myſelf the 
beſt I can with other women; and 1 deſire, my 
dear Polydore, that we may be always reciprocal 
confidants of every mtrigue that we engage in 
during our ſtay in France — _ 
Polydore thank'd him, and aſſured him, , that 
on his part, he ſhould meet with no reſerve. 
When they came to Paris, his firſt care was to 
enquire, what was become of Septimius and 
Emilia, whom he had heard no account of for 
many years: he was inform'd, that Septimius 

was 
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was dead, and his daughter gone "56H \ Parts, 
His curioſity made him write to his friends in 
England, to aſk if ſhe was there ; they anſwer'd 
| him, that every body believed ſhe: was dead in 
France, having receiv'd no news of her a great 
while. Polydore was mightily pleaſed with this 
account, and fancy'd himſelf very happy in be- 
ing a widower, though he had given himſelf no 
trouble to ſupport the character of a huſband. — 
The two friends had not reſided long at Paris, 
before they were exchang'd for ſome French 
officers, who were taken priſoners by the Prince 
of Conde. They return'd to the army, but the 
ſeaſon not permitting them to come to any action, 
they agreed to paſs the winter at Bruſſels, in the 
court of the Archduke. They had not been 
there above a month, before Aguilar-acquainted 
his Engliſh friend, that he: had begun an intrigue 
with a French lady, who liv'd in a very retired 
manner, which he believ'd was owing to her 
eircumſtances: that he had ſeen her two or three 
times, by means of a woman at whoſe houſe ſhe 
| lodg'd, whoſe good offices he had ſecured by a 
| handſome bribe. He added, that he would carry 
Polydore to ſee her the next viſit that he made. 
| Accordingly they went together to Mademoiſelle 
Dalincourt (for that was the name of Aguilar's 
new. miſtreſs.) At their coming in, Dalincourt 
ſeemꝰ d much ſurpriz d, changed colour, and was 
not able to ſpeak a word. The Count, alarmed 
at her diſorder, ſuſpected ſome lover had been 
n with 
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with her, and told her, with an air of diſcontent, 
that he was forry he came at ſo wrong a time. 
She endeavour'd to ſhake off her confuſion, and 
reply'd, that he was always very welcome : but 
that the gentleman he brought with him had ſo 
much reſemblance of a brother of her's, who 

was kill'd in Flanders, that at firſt ſight ſhe could 
not help being ſtruck with it in the manner they 
had ſeen : ſhe added, that if the gentleman was 
as like her brother in mind, as he was in form, 
ſhe ſhould be mightily pleaſed with his acquain- 
tance. She ſpoke this with ſuch an air of ſince- 
rity, that the Count began to- think his Jonny 
was without foundation. ö 
After ſome general diſcourſe, ſhe applied to 
Polydore, and aſked him how long he had been 
engag'd in the Spaniſh ſervice, with many other 
more particular enquiries, which ſeem'd to inti- 
mate a deſire to know him better. Polydore | 
was very glad of it, in hopes to ferve his friend; 
and the Count, who had no ſufpicions on that 
ſide, did his utmoſt to engage them in a friends 
ſhip which he een yould turn to his Wm | 
vantage. 5 
At night, when the two . were 4 
home together, Aguilar aſk'd his gompanion, 
what he thought of Dalincourt's perſon and un- 
derſtanding? Better of the laſt than the firſt, 
anſwered he, tho? both are certainly agreeable, 
I can't help thinking, continued he, that her per- 


fon i is not quite new to me; but I can't recol- 
E01 lect 


* 
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le& where I met with her, except it was at Paris, 


—— 


when I was there a boy. Nou will do well 
to improve your acquaintance now, replied the 
Count; and, to give you an opportunity of doing 
it, I'll ſend you there to-morrow to make my ex- 
cuſes for being obliged to hunt with the Arch- 
duke, inſtead of. waiting upon her, as I intended. 
I know my dear Polydore will employ all his wit 
and eloquence to ſet his friend's paſſion in the beſt 
light, and while he is with her, I ſhall have leſs 
uneaſineſs in being away. Polydore promiſed 
him all the ſervices he could do him, but ſaid, he 
wiſhed he had got a miſtreſs too, to make the 
party even. 

The next day he went to her, and faid a great 
deal in praiſe of Aguilar, to diſcover what ſhe 


thought of him : ſhe anſwer'd him with terms 


of a cold eſteem, but nothing that gave him the 
leaſt encouragement to believe ſhe was in love. 
He then endeavour'd to perſuade her. of the vio- 
lence of the Count's paſſion for her; but the aſ- 
fured him, that this was the only ſubjed ſhe did 
not care to hear him talk of. He return'd to 


his friend quite diſcouraged at her manner of pro- 
ceeding, and told him there was nothing to be 


hoped for, The Count ſhewed him a letter he 


had juſt receiv'd from his confidante, the lady of 


the houſe ; 'which advis'd him not' to think of 
gaining Dalincourt by a timorous reſpeQ ; but to 
offer her at once a handſome ſettlement, which. 
the ſtreightneſs of her fortune would 1 2 
n 


* 
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liſten to much more kitally than ſhe did to his 
fine ſpeeches. 

This indeed may do ſomething, ſaid Polthiee; 
for I found by her diſcourſe, that ſhe had been 
reduced, by, a ſeries of misfortunes, to a condi- 
tion very much beneath her birth. In conclu- 
ſion, they agreed to make a trial, whether the was 
to be bought or not; and Polydore was made the 
bearer of « letter which contain'd. a very liberal 
| propoſal. She read it, look'd at Polydore ſome 
time without ſaying a word, 9 5 at laſt burſt out 
into a flood of tears. 

I thought, ſaid ſhe, recovering FA voice, that 
it had not been in the power of my ill deſtiny, to 
make me more unhappy: but I now find, that 
my misfortunes have ſunk me lower than 1 ever 
was aware of, ſince two gentlemen, whoſe eſteem 
I wiſhed to gain, think fo meanly of me, as to 
imagine me a proper perſon to receive ſuch a let. 
ter. But know, Sir, that I am as much a ſtran- 
ger to infamy, as I am to happineſs 5 and have 
a ſpirit ſuperior to all the wrongs that your inſo- 
lent ſex can put upon me. Had not you diſgrac'd - 
yourſelf by the ſcandalous employment of en- 
deavouring to feduce me with a dirty bribe, I 
ſhould have been happy in ſeeing you often here; 
but muſt now deſire you to trouble me no more, 
and to tell your friend, as my anſwer to his letter, 
that I would ſooner give myſelf to a footman, 
than ſell myſelf to a Prince. 


Pike 


_ . 


deſtitute of hope, why ſhould not I ſollicit you 
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Polydore was infinitely ſtruck with this recep» 
tion : every word ſhe utter'd pierc'd-him to the 
heart; and he lobk'd upon her as a miracle of 
virtue, ſuch as he never had any notion of be- 
fore. He return'd to the Count in great con- 
oa. and acquainted him with the ill ſucceſs of 


his commiſſion. Aguilar, more in love with her 


than ever, writ a moſt ſubmiſſive letter to beg 
her pardon, but ſhe inſtantly ſent it back un- 
open d. When he found all his courtſhip was 
ineffectual, he left Bruſſels in deſpair, and re- 

tired to a villa of one of his friends, where he 
reſolved to ſtay till the opening of the campaign. 
In the mean while Polydore, who continued till 
at Bruſſels, was in a ſituation little eaſier than 
his friend. Mademoiſelle Dalincourt tovk up all 
his thoughts ; he repeated\to himſelf a thouſand 


times the laſt words he heard her ſpeaky and ad- 
mired the ſpirit that OPEN in them 9 a e 


of adoration. 
Not being able to bear her oe any longer, 


hs: ſent to beg that ke might ſee her once again, 
upon a buſineſs "Tu relating to himſelf, She 


admitted him, and begun the converſation, by 5 


ſtrictiy forbidding him to name the Count in any 


thing he had to ſay to her. — have no inclina- 
tion to name him, replied he, for I would willing- 
ly forget that I ever knew him. Tam ſenſible 
that I wrong him, in declaring to you, that I love 
you more than life; yet, as his paſſion is quite 


for 
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for a heart to which he has no pretenſions? But, 
be my conduct right or not in regard to him, to 
you, Madam, it ſhall ever be moſt honourable. A 
I come to offer you my whole fortune nl gan fuch 
terms, as your virtue need not bluſh at. I am a 
_ _— and free to marry whom I pleaſe; my 
eſtate is ſufficient for us both, and I am happy 
to think it in my power, to raiſe you to that 

rank which you were born to. This, Madam, 
is the only reparation by which I can atone for 
_ the affront I did your character; and, if you re- 
fuſe to accept of it, wy deſpair will be equal to 
my love. 5 
The lady anſwer'd him with bluſhes, that ſhe 
was highly ſenſible of the ſentiments he expreſs'd 
for her; that ſhe lik'd his perſon, and admir'd 
his underſtanding; but that, to her misfortune, 
ſhe was married already ; N 55 therefore could 
ſay nothing to his propoſal.— Good heaven, 
cried Polydore, you are married! And who then 
is your huſband ? The moſt unworthy of man- 
kind, anſwer'd ſhe; one who has abandon'd me 
to the malice of my fortune, and does not know 
at this time what is become of me, nor trouble 
himſelf about it —He is indeed unworthy, re- 
plied the lover, who is poſleſs'd of ſuch a trea- 
jure, and can neglect it. But, Madam, employ 
me in your revenge: command my ſword to 
pierce beg; Re s heart, and tear it from his 
boſom. Na ſaid ſhe, your ſafety i is more 
dear to me than the deſire of revenge. All 


aſk 


Po 
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aſk of you is, to ſwear that you- will never EE: „ 
like that huſband; but continue to love me equal- 
ly when you know me better: upon this condi- 

tion, I will grant you all the favours which my 
duty will allow, and, perhaps, your future con- 
duct may prevail upon me to throw off all re- 
ſtrait. — 

The happy Polydoge ſwore every thing ſhe 
deſired, and ſhe permitted him to fee her when 
he pleas'd; but being inform'd, by him, of the 
treachery of her friend at whoſe houſe ſhe lodg'd, 
they agreed to make their appointments at ano- 
ther place. | 

They continued this commerce for ſome time 
without any interruption, till the Count d' Aguilar 
had notice of it from his confidant, who per- 
ceived it in ſpite of all their caution. _ h 

Never was rage equal to his at this diſcovery. 

. He writ to Polydore, reproaching him with his 
breach of friendſhip, in the bittereſt terms, and 
required him to meet him with his ſword behind 

the walls of a nunnery that was ſituated about 
two leagues out of Bruſſels. Polydore accepted 
of the challenge, and met him at the place ap- 
pointed: he attempted to juſtify himſelf, but the 
Count had not the patience to hear him out: 
they fought with great fury a good while, till the 
fortune of Polydore prevailed, and the Count 
fainted away with the loſs of blood from two or 
three wounds which he had received. The other 
ſeeing him fall, thought him dead, and made off 

with the utmoſt precipitation. 
| | Juft 


je 
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| Juſt at this inſtant came by a coach and fix, 
1 was driving towards the nunnery: a lady 
who was in it, ſeeing a gentleman lie weltring in 
his blood, ſtopp'd her coach, and went to try if 
the could aſſiſt him: at the ſight of the face the 
fetch'd a ſcream, and fell upon the body in a 
ſwoon. Her ſervants concluding it was ſome body 
ſhe was much concern'd for, carried them boch 
into the nunnery, where the lady ſoon came to 
herſelf, and the Count alſo begun to ſhew ſigns 
of life, his ſpirits being agitated, by the motion. 
He was immediately put to bed, and a ſurgeon 
| ſent for, who declared his wounds to be dangerous, 
but not mortal. While they continued uncertain 
of his cure, the lady who brought him into the 
nunnery waited conſtantly, day and night, at his 
bed-ſide, and nurſed him with a care that would 
not yield to a moment of repoſe. As her face 
was always covered with a veil, -he took her to 
be one of the nuns, and was aſtoniſh'd at a charity 
fo officious. When he grew better his curioſity 
increaſed, and he ardently preſs'd her to let him 
know to whom he ow'd ſuch great obligations. 
Are you a nun, Madam? faid he: I hope you are 
not; for it would affliẽt me infinitely, if I was 
never to ſee you more, after leaving a houſe 
where you have done me ſo many favours. 
'The lady for whom you fought, anſwered ſhe, 
will make you ſoon forget the loſs of me ; 17 
though I am not a nun, you will never ſee me out 
of the limits of theſe walls. 5 
ö 
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How, Madam! faid he, was you not out of 
them, when you found me on the e and 
ſaved my life? | | 

Ves, replied ſhe; I was returning from a 
viſit to a convent in the town : but I will take 
care not to ſtir from hence while you are at 
Bruſſels, becauſe you are the man in the world 
I would avoid. 6 ö 

This ſpeech ſo arri bins, that for ſome 
time he was not able to make her any anſwer, 

At laſt he told her, that her actions and her words 
entirely diſagreed, and that he could not think 
himſelf fo hateful to her as ſhe faid, When he 
reflected how kindly ſhe had uſed him. | 

Theſe riddles ſhall be cleared to you, anſwer'd | 
ſhe, when you are perfectly recovered: till then 
content yourſelf with knowing that I cannot hate 
you, but am as much determined to avoid IAU, 0. 
it 1 qonld,/- / ˙·A tb 

Thus CORY a. Pats PT ich left. the 
Count i in a perplexity not to be deſcribed. 

He ſaw her no more for a few days; but when 
ſhe heard that his ſtrength was quite return'd, 
The came to him one morning, and ſpoke thus: 
If you would know who ſhe is that was ſo 
© afflicted when your life was in danger; that 
« nurs'd you ſo carefully i in your illneſs; and is 
reſolved to quit you for ever when you are 
5 well; think of your former gallantries at Ma- 
drid, of your preſent paſſion for a miſtreſs that 
« deſpiſes you, and your ingratitude to a wife that 

© always 
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6 6 always lov'd you; think of all this, and you 
© will not wonder any longer at my actions or 
© my words. Yes, Aguilar, I am that 
wife, whoſe fate it is to be acquainted with 
_ © all your infidelities, and to rat for all your 

« follies.?_ | 

As the ſaid this, the lifted up her volts and : 
| ſhew'd the aſtoniſhed Count a well-known face, 
which he little expected to have ſeen in Flanders, 
All the paſſions that can agitate the heart of man, 
ſhame, remorſe, love, gratitude, eſteem, invaded 
his in that moment. He'threw himſelf at her 
feet, and with * tears Unt ri her to for- 
give him. 

She raiſed him, a aſſured him of her b 
nay, more, of her affection: But my perſon, 
« ſaid ſhe, I am determin'd ſhall be ever ſeparate 
© from you. I have had too many proofs of your 
_ © inconſtancy, to hope that any obligations can 
© engage you: you will never be faithful to me 
alone, and I diſdain to ſhare you with another. 
It is happineſs enough for me that I have been 
the inſtrument of preſerving your life, though 
you riſqued it for the ſake of another woman; 
and all the return I aſk of you is, to think of 
me ſometimes with . e 56 never to at- 
tempt to ſee me more.? 

Aguilar was on the rack to hear ber talk in ſo 
reſolute a ſtile; but he flatter'd himſelf it was 
owing to her jealouſy of Mademoiſelle Dalin- 
court; being n to make her eaſy on that 


e 
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| head, he diſpatched one of his ſervants with a 


letter, to acquaint. that lady with his recovery. 
He beg'd her earneſtly to come to him at the 


nunnery, and, if poſſible, to bring her lover along 


with her. Polydore had abſconded a few days, 
till he heard that the Count was out of danger, 
after which he continued very publickly his ad- 
dreſſes to Dalincourt. 
While the meſſenger was bringing chem to 
the nunnery, Aguilar demanded of his wife, * 
what accident ſhe came into Flanders? 
Vou know, ſaid ſhe, that after my ary 
of your amour with the Counteſs Altamira, I 
retired to my mother's houſe, and remain'd there 
till your departure for the army. | 

Soon afterwards, I had the misfortune to loſe 
my. mother, and what particularly aggravated 
my grief, was the knowledge that her concern at 


yur ill uſage of me had haſtened her death. 


Theſe afflictions made Madrid ſo uneaſy to 
me, that I could not bear to ſtay in it any 


longer. Luckily about that time I receiv'd a 


letter from my couſin Donna Eugenia de Monta- 
legre, a religious of this houſe, to inform me of 
her being elected Abbeſs : it inſtantly occurr'd to 
mez- that no place could be more proper for my 
retreat, than a monaſtery, of which ſhe was the 
head: fo, as ſoon as I could ſettle my affairs, I 
left Spain, and put myſelf into a penſion under 
the government of Donna Eugenia; in an ä 
manner I have lived ever * | 


She | 
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She had ſcarce finiſh'd'this account, when they 
were interrupted by the arrival of Polydore and 
Dalincourt. Madam d' Aguilar changed colour 
at the ſight of her; but her huſband embracing 
Polydore, aſſured TIF that he no longer look d 
upon him as a rival, but was glad to reſign His 
miſtreſs to a friend who ſo well deſerv'd her. 
Then he relate to him the manner in which his 
wife had tended and preſerved him, and expreſſed 
fo much gratitude, fo much love, that if any 
thing could have ſhaken her reſolution, this would 
certainly have done it. Mademoiſelle Dalin- 
court ſeem'd much affected at this relation, and 
told the Counteſs, ſhe was infinitely concern'd 


that ſhe had been the innocent cauſe of her huſ- 


band's danger; but that ſhe hoped this accident 
would be a means of making them happy for the 
future, and put an end Wy * infidelities, and her 
reſentment. 

My happineſs too, aha ſhe, is now at ſake ; þ 
and I have need of your friendſhip to ſupport me. 
in a diſcovery which I tremble to begin, but. 
which, in juſtice ta my 1 J am obliged to 

delay no longer. 
At theſe words ſhe knelt down, and phe 

hold of Polydore's hand, * Behold, ſaid ſhe; my 
dear huſband, in that Dalincourt whom you 
have ſworn to love eternally, behold your wife 
Emilia, that Emilia, whom you left a bride 
0 and a virgin at ſixteen; whom you imagined 
E 2 6 dead, 
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© dead, and who will not life a moment, if you 
c refuſe to acknowledge and receive her, — 
© You cannot now complain that I am a wife 
.c impoſed upon you; you choſe me freely out 
of pure inclination ; our parents had nothing 
© to do in it; love only engaged us, and from 
© love alone I deſire to poſſeſs you. This is my 
c claim, and if you are willing to allow it, I am 
© bleſt to the height of all my wiſhes.” | 
Polydore gaz d on her with a ſilent admiration; 
he examined every feature over and over, then 
throwing his arms round her neck, and almoſt 
ſtifling her with kiſſes, © Are you really Emilia, 
E (cried he) and have I confirm'd my former 
© marriage by a new choice, by a choice which 
I never will depart from, and which makes me 
< the happieſt of men? O my angel, what won- 
ders do you tell me! How is it poſſible that I 
© find you here at Bruſſels, when I thought you 
© in your grave? Explain all this to me, and let 
me know how much I wronged you formerly, 
that I may try to repair it all by my future 
conduct. | 
Count Aguilar and his lady joining with him 
in a defire to know her , ſne related it as 
follows. 


The 
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IM}. 


The mISTORY of E 
POLYDORE and E MIL I A. 


V 0 U may n Polydore, that as 
ſoon as we were parted, I went to live in 
the country with my father, being aſhamed to 
appear in publick after the affront your capricious 
averſion had put. upon me. 

My pride was deeply wounded, but with ſhame 
Town it, my love was the paſſion that ſuffered 
moſt. I was bred up to conſider you as my hufſ- 
band; I had learned to love you from a child, 
and your perſon was ſo wonderfully agreeable, 

that I could not look upon you with indifference, 
Nay, ſuch was my partiality in your favour, that I 

could not help admiring you for your ſpirit in aſ- 
ſerting the freedom of your choice, and juſtified 
you in my heart for a proceeding which openly 
Jas obliged to diſapprove; In this wretched 
ſtate of mind I remained ſome years, till the un- 
fortunate event of the civil war depriv'd my fa- 
ther of his eſtate, and drove him out to ſeek re- 
 fuge in a foreign country. We ſettled at Paris, 

where, with three or four © thouſand pounds, 
which we found means to carry off, part in 
money, and the reſt of it in jewels, we maintain'd 
ourſelves well enough in a private way, which 
pleaſed my melancholy better than any other. 
In this retreat, where. we ſaw no company, but 


E +: two. 
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two or three French, women that lodg'd in the 
houſe with us, I amuſed myſelf with learning 
the French tongue, which I had ſome knowledge 
of before I came to France; and by ſpeaking 
nothing elſe for three or four years, I became fo 
very perfect in it, that it was difficult to diſcover 
by my accent that I was not born at Paris. I 
mention this, becauſe it has ſince been of uſe to 
+ me, in making me paſs more eaſily upon you for 
the French woman I perſonated. The third 
year of our reſidence at Paris, my father became 
acquainted with a widow-lady, the true Madam 
Dalincourt, whoſe name has ſince made me full 
amends for many injuries I have to charge her 
with in the ſequel of my ſtory; This woman 
was a native of Brabant, but married a French 
gentleman, who dying young, left her in very nar- 
row circumſtances. She had a ſiſter much younger 
than herſelf, but not fo 0 Who uu | 
With her at Paris. 

My father was at that time near threeſcore, 
and the widow turn'd of forty ; yet her charms 
were {till powerful enough to engage him in a 
paſſion for her, which nothing but dotage could 
' Excuſe. It went ſo far, that ſhe drew him in to 
marry her, and to ſettle upon her three thouſand 
pounds, leaving me no more than the worth of 
my own jewels, which ſcarce amounted to a thou- 
ſand. But her avarice was not ſatisfied with all this. 
There was a French nobleman who had long 


courted me for a miſtreſs, and not finding me ſo 
complying. 
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complying as he wiſh'd, thought the beſt way 
was to buy me of my mother-in-law, whom he 
knew. to be capable of ſuch a bargain. . He of- 
fered her a preſent of two thouſand crowns to in- 
troduce him by night to my apartment, The 

wicked creature accepted of his bribe, and taking 
her opportunity when my father was gone into 
the country, brought him late one night into my 
chamber, where ſhe imagined he would find me 
faſt aſleep. But it happened that I and Made- 
moiſelle Du Freſne, the ſiſter of Dalincourt, had 
been engaged in reading a romance, which kept 
us.up beyond our ufual hour; and as her room 
was on the other ſide of the houſe, not to diſturb 


the family in paſſing through, ſhe went to bed to 5 


me. The romance run ſo ſtrongly in my head, 
that I could not ſleep for thinking of it; and per- 
ceiving that the moon ſhone very brightly, I got 


up, ſlipp'd on a night-gown, and went out to 


take a walk in the garden that lay contiguous to 
my chamber. I had not been there above half 
an hour before I heard Du Freſne call out for 
help; and coming in to her aſſiſtance, ſaw my 
lover ſtruggling with her at ſuch advantage, that 
I was almoſt afraid I came too late. I joined 
my cries to her's, and the noiſe -we made fo 
alarm'd the Marquis, that he thought it beſt to 
retire as ſoon as poſſible ; eſpecially when he diſ- 
cover'd his miſtake, and that my infamous mo- 
ther-in-law had put him to bed to ber own ugly 
ſiſter inſtead of me. 
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But, to be reveng'd of her for har he took 
to be a deſign of impoſing upon him, he reveal'd 
to us the part ſhe had in this affair, and bid me 
tell her, that he did not think the enjoyment of 
Mademoiſelle Du Freſne worth a quarter of the 
money he had given her. After making this 
confeſſion he went off, and was hardly got ſafe 
out of the houſe, when two or three of our ſer- 
vants came in to us to know what was the matter. 
The ſtory ſoon reach'd my father's ears; and 1 
was ſo angry at my ſtep-mother for her intention 
againſt my honour, that in the heat of my paſſion 
I told him all that the Marquis had reveal'd ; 
and Du Freſne confirm'd it; which imprudence 
we had both reaſon to repent of. My father was 
ſo ſhock'd and afflicted at it, that it threw him 
into a fever which prov'd mortal. He was no 
ſooner dead, but his loving widow, turn'd her 
ſiſter and. me out of doors, and it was with great 
difficulty that I carried off my money and neceſ- 
ſary apparel. In this diſtreſs, which was the 
greateſt I ever knew, Du Freſne propoſed to me 
to go with her to Bruſſels, where ſhe had an old 
Aunt whom ſhe expected ſomething from, and 
that would be willing to receive us. I gladly - 
accepted her propoſal, my ſpirit being too high 

to return to England in the condition I was re- 
duced to. When we came to Bruſſels we found 
that her aunt was dead, but had left her the beſt 
part of what ſhe had, which amounted to a rea- 


ſonable ſubſiſtence. We agreed that I ſhould 
co board 
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band with her under the name of Mademoiſelle 


Dalincourt, and pretend I was a relation of her S 


former brother-in-law's; ſhe not caring to ſay 
any thing of the laſt alliance, which had been 
attended with ſuch ill conſequences to us both. 
V pon this foot I lived with her very quietly, till 
the Count d'Aguilar found me out, and by cor- 
rupting my mercenary friend, obtain'd more fre- 
quent acceſs to me than I deſired. | 
You remember the diſorder I was-in 1 when bo 
brought you firſt to ſee me : I knew you inſtant- 
ly; for my love had traced your image too 
ſtrongly in my mind to be effaced by any length 
of time; whereas your indifference quickly made 
you loſe all memory of me, and the alteration: 
of almoſt fifteen years, had changed my perſon 
entirely from what it was when you ſaw me 
laſt. I thought I ſhould have died with the 
ſurpriſe, and was going, as ſoon as I could ſpeak, 
to diſcover myſelf to you; but perceiving. that 
you did not remember me, I check d myſelf, and 
invented a pretence to cover my confuſion. It 
truck me, that I might poſſibly make ſome ad- 
vantage of the diſguiſe in which you ſaw me; at 
leaſt, I was ſure of the ſatisfaction of converſing 
with you freely, and knowing what had happen'd 
to you ſince our parting. When you came to me 
again as the confident of the Count d' Aguilar, 
it was no ſmall revenge and pleaſure to me, to 
ſee you ignorantly helping another man to de- 
bauch your own wife ; and I could have fourd | 
| „ . 
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in my heart to have let you ſucceed in your 
friendly mediation, as a puniſhment for the inju- 
ries you had done me: but my virtue ſoon rejected 
that temptation, and I thought of nothing but 
how to gain your eſteem. 

When you brought me the baſe propoſal of 
Count Aguilar, it appear'd to me ſuch a mark of 
your contempt, that I fully reſolved not to ſee 
you any more. But when you expreſs'd a re- 
pentance of that fault, and declar'd a reſpeQtul 
paſſion for me, even to the offering me marriage, 
I yielded to the dictates of my love, and admitted 
you to all freedoms but one alone. That I told 
you your future conduct might obtain; and I be- 
lieve, ſaid ſhe bluſhing, you will hardly now have 
the ſame reluQtance to accept it as you had for- 
merly. But though I had thus engaged you by 
' your promiſe, and ſtill more by your inclination, 
my happineſs was far from being fix'd. While 
the name of Emilia was concealed, I could not 
tell how the knowledge of it might affect you. 
It was ſtill in your power to make me miſerable, _ 
by being angry with my innocent deceit; but 
fince you have been ſo good as to approve it, and 
acknowledge me for your wife, I ſhall make it 
my whole ſtudy and ambition, to deſerve that 
title; and never think of my paſt misfortunes, 
but to inhance my preſent happineſs. | 

Thus Emilia ended her narration, and receiv'd 
the Ln, of Count Aguilar and his lady, 

who 
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who both expreſs d the man joy at her good 


fortune. 

Polydore, on his ſide, endeavoured to aa 
the Counteſs to follow the example of Emilia, 
and be reconcil'd to her huſband. , She anſwer'd 
him coldly, that ſhe had had too much experience 
of the temper of the Count, to truſt to a ſudden 
fit of fondneſs, which would wear itſelf out in a 

few months. That ſhe was neither ſo young, 
nor ſo handſome now, as before their ſeparation; 
how then could ſhe flatter herſelf, that he would 
like her better when ſhe was really leſs amiable? 
That what ſhe had done for him might ſecure her 
his eſteem, but ſhe had receiv'd abundant proof 
that his eſteem could but ill ſecure his love. I 
know, ſaid ſhe, the weakneſs of my heart: were 
I to live with him again, I ſhould be jealous of 
him, even though he did not give me cauſe; and 
that would certainly make us both unhappy. It 
is better for me to leave him to his pleafures, 
and endeavour to ſecure my own tranquillity, by 
retiring from a world which I z am unfit for. 

Polydore finding it in vain to argue with her, 
and admiring the greatneſs. of her mind, took 
his leave of the Count, and return'd to Bruſſels, 
where his marriage with Emilia was conſummated 
almoſt twenty years after it was contracted, 
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en London. 


"W ENT e with one of my acquain- 
tance to ſee a friend of his, who has a houſe 
about twenty miles from London. He had for- 
merly been a citizen and tradeſman, but growing 
rich on a ſudden by ſome lucky hit in the more 


profitable trade of ſtock-jobbing, he as ſuddenly 


ſet up for a judge in architecture, painting, and 
all the arts which men of quality would be 
thought to underſtand, and built this houſe as a 
ſpecimen of his learning When we came in, 
though it was in the midſt of winter, we were 


carried into a room without a fire-place; and 


which look'd, if poſſible, {till colder than it felt. 
I ſuppoſe, ſaid I, this ſtone vault that we are 
in is deſign'd to be the burying-place of the fami- 
ly; but I ſhould be glad to ſee the rooms in 
which they live, for the chilneſs of theſe walls is 


inſupportable to a Perſian conſtitution. 


I fee, faid my companion, that you have no 
taſte, or elſe you could not be cold in a ſaloon ſo 
beautiful as this. 

Before I had time to make him any anſwer, 
the maſter of the houſe came in ; but, inſtead of 
carrying us to a fire, as I hoped he would, he 


walk'd us about all his vaſt * then 
down 
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- fin into the offices under ground, and laſt into 


a garden, where a North-Eaſt wind, that blew. 


very keen from off a heath to which it was laid 


| open, finiſh'd what the ſaloon had begun, and gave 


me a cold, which took away my voice, in the 


very inſtant that I was going to complain of what 
he made me ſuffer. At length we ended our 


obſervations, and fat down to dinner, in a room 


where, by good fortune, the rules of architecture 
allow'd us to be warm: but when the meat was 


ſerved, I was in great confuſion not to know how 


to aſk for any diſh of all I ſaw before me; for it 


ſeems the gentleman eat in the French way, and 


nothing came up to his table in its natural form: 


M my uneaſineſs was ſtill greater, when, upon taſting 
of five or ſix different compoſitions, I found they 


were all mix'd with the fleſh of * hogs, which 
I could not touch without pollution. 


After loſing my dinner in this manner, 1 was 


entertain'd all the evening with a converſation 
between the gentleman of the houſe and another 
man (who, they told me, was an architect) ſo 
ſtuffed with hard words and terms of art, that I 
could not underſtand one part in five of it. They 


talk'd much of certain men call'd Virtuoſi, whom, 


by the near relation their title bore to virtue, I 
took at firſt to be a ſect oſ rigid moraliſts: but, 
upon enquiry, I diſcover'd that they were a com- 
pany of fidlers, eunuchs, painters, builders, gar- 
deners, and above all, gentlemen that had travell'd 
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into Ttaly, who immediately came home perfect . 
Virtuoſi, though they went out the dulleſt fellows 
in the world. This order of men, which is pret- 

ty numerous (as I could collect from the diſcourſe 
of theſe two adepts) aſſume a ſort of legiſlative 
authority over the body of their countrymen : 
they bid one man pull down his houſe, and build 
another, which he can neither pay for, nor inha- 
bit; they take a diſlike to the furniture of a ſe- 
cond, and command him to change it for a 
different one more expenſive and leſs commo- 
dious; they order a third to go and languith at an 

opera, when he had rather be hallooing in a 
bear garden, it is even fear'd they will take up- 
on them to decide what ſort of woman every man 
ſhall be in love with, and preſcribe a particular 
colour of eyes and hair for the only object of uni- 
verſal inclination. 

I deſir'd to be inform'd a this juriſ- 
diction had been ancient in this kingdom, having 
met with no traces of it in hiſtory ? 

No, ſaid he, it is ſo modern, that all the 
laws of it are changed once in every ſeven years; 
and that which before was right itſelf, becomes 
at once a high crime and miſdemeanour. 

But, ſaid I, does not the parliament een 
it, at leaſt, for its own duration? 

No, replied he, this authority 1 is exerciſed in- 
dependent of parliament; nay, it is even inde- 

pendent of the court, and the miniſtry muſt obey 


it as implicitly as the meaneſt of the people; 
for 
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for all great men are deſirous tohaveutalie, and 
there is no other way of coming at one. 
Upon the whole, it appears to me to be a kind 
of epidemical madneſs, and I am afraid to return 
to my own country, for fear I ſhould carry it 
with me thither, as thoſe who have- been in Italy 
ng the infection long with them into — Gy 


L E T T E R XXXVI 
„ LIM to 1 at A 


From oats; f 


HERE is a lady's houſe where J often 
paſs my time, though I have very little in- 
4 with her; becauſe it is really being in a 
publick place, and making a viſit to half the 
town. The firſt time I went thither I congratu- 
lated her on the prodigious number of her friends, 


and told her, that ſhe muſt certainly be poſſeſs'd 


of moſt extraordinary perfections, to attract ſuch 
a variety of people, and pleaſe them all alike, —- 
but I ſoon found, that in all that crowd of viſitants 
there was hardly one who came thither on her 

account, but that their reaſon for coming was 

the ſame as her's for receiving them, becauſe 
they had nothing elſe to do. 

I be laſt time I was there I met a gentleman, - 
whoſe character I was ſtill a firanger to, though 
1 was very well acquainted with his face. 

fi 1 want 
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1 want to know (ſaid I to a lady who fat next | 


me) what is the merit of that gentleman over- 


againſt us, which recommends him ſo much to 
all the world ? It ſeems to me that he does no- 
thing, ſays nothing, means nothin g, and 1s no- 


thing; yet I always ſee him in good company. 


His character, ſaid ſhe, may be comprehend- 


ed in very few words He is a 9 d 


man. 
I am mighty glad to TAP it, return d I, for I 
want ſuch a man very much: there is a friend 


of mine in great diſtreſs, and it lies in his power 


to do him ſervice. 
No, ſaid ſhe, he is of too 8 a temper, 
to give himſelf the trouble of ſerving any body. 
Then what ſignifies his good - nature, anſwer d 
I; or how do you know that he has any ? 
During this dialogue between us, the reſt of 
the company had turn'd their diſcourſe wholly 


upon ſcandal ; and few reputations were ſpared 


by them, that were good enough to be thought 
worth attacking. Z 
The good-natur'd man fat filently : attentive, 


and with great humanity let them abuſe his ab. 


ſent friends as much as they thought fit. | 
When that was over, he begun to entertain 


us with his ſorrow for the death of a noble perſon, 


who, he faid, had been his patron and benefac- 


tor: but, methought, he talk'd of it mightily at 
his eaſe; and the lady, who had given me his 


charaQter, whiſper” d me, that, notwithſtanding 
his 


> * 7 1 6 a 
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his obligations and love to the deceaſed, he was 
now making court to his worſt enemy, as obſe- 
quiouſly as he ever had to him. 

At that inſtant there came ina certain wodenel, 
who, as ſoon as he ſaw my gentleman, ran up to 
him, and embracing him very tenderly, my dear 
Jack, ſaid he, thou _ be drunk with me to- 
night... 

Tou know 1 have ik ill, ſaid the other gent- 
ly, and drinking don't agree with me. 

No matter for that, replied the colonel, you 
mult poſitively be drunk before you ſleep, for 1 
can get no-body elſe to bear me company. : 

The good natur'd man could not reſiſt . 
ſtrong ſollicitations: he kindly agreed to the pro- 
poſal, and all the room expreſs'd their apprehen- 
ſions, that his good-nature would be the death of 
him ſome time or other. 


LETTER XXXVIL 
SLI to Mizza at Tſpahan, 


From London. 


I HAD, laſt night, ſo ee a dream, 
and it made ſuch an impreſſion on my mind, 
that I cannot Nele Wy 11 an account 
of it. 

I thought 1 was traniported, on a ale; to 
the palace of Iſpahan. Our mighty Lord was 


fitting on Aa. throne, the ſplendor of which my 
| eyes 
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eyes could hardly bear: at the foot af it were 

his emirs, and great officers, all proſtrate on the 
ground in adoration, and expecting their fate from 
his commands. Around him ſtood a multitude 
of his guards, ready to execute any orders he 
ſhould give, and ſtriking terror into the hearts of 
all his ſubjects. My ſoul was aw'd with the 
majeſty of the ſcene, and I ſaid to myſelf, Can a. 


King of England compare himſelf to this? Can 


he, whoſe authority is confin'd within the narrow 
bounds of law, pretend to an equality with a mo- 
narch, whoſe power has no limits but his 
Wil? 

1 had ſcarce made this refleQion, when, turn; 


ing my eyes a ſecond time towards the throne, 


inſtead of the Sophi, I ſaw an Eunuch ſeated 
there, who ſeem?d to govern more deſpotically | 
than he, The Eunuch was ſoon changed into a 
Woman, who alſo took the Tiara and the ſword ; 

to her ſucceeded another, and then a third: "ary 
before ſhe was well eſtabliſhed in her ſeat, the 
Captain of the Guards that ſtood around us 
march'd up to the throne, and ſeiz'd upon it: 
in that moment I look'd and beheld the Sophi 
lying ſtrangled on the floor, with his Vizir, and 
three of his ſultanas. Struck with horror at the 
ſpeQacle, I left the palace, and going out into 
the city, ſaw it abandoned to the fury of the 


ſoldiers, who pillaged all its riches, and cut the 


throats of the defenceleſs inhabitants. From 


thence I made my eſcape into the e which 
was 


ty 
194 
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was a waſte uncultivated deſert, where I found 
nothing but idleneſs and want. 

O, ſaid I, how much happier is Eee ani 
how much greater are its Kings! their throne is 
eſtabliſn'd upon juſtice, and therefore cannot be 
overturnd. They are guarded by the affections 
of their people, and have no military violence to 
fear. They are the moſt to be honour'd of all prin- 
ces, becauſe their government is beſt fram'd to 
make their ſubjects rich, happy, and ſecure.— 


LETTER XXXVIIL 
SELIM to M1 24 at Iſpahan. 


From London. 


| T HAD fome diſcourſs to-day with an Engliſh 
gentleman, who has an affectation of being 
thought a great philoſopher-: his pretenſions to it 
conſiſt in nothing elſe, but refining away all the 
happineſs of his life, By a great force of reaſon- 
ing, he is .arriv'd at a total, diſreliſh of. himſelf, 
and as complete an indifference to others. I am 
quite weary of living, ſaid he to me; I have 
gone through every thing that bears the name of 

pleaſure, and am abſolutely diſguſted with it all: 
] have no taſte for women, wine, or play, be- 
cauſe I have experienced the folly of purſuing 
them; and as for buſmeſs, it appears to me to 
be more ridiculous than any of the three. The 
buſtle of the town * my quiet, and in the 
country 
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country I am dying of the ſpleen. I believe I 


| ſhall go with you into Perſia, only to change the 


ſcene alittle; and when I am tired of being there, 
take a doſe off opium: and remove to the other 
World. 

1 hive; Miezs, that PIER wi I ſhall never 
know. what it is to be ſo wiſe ; but make the beſt 
of thoſe comforts and delights which nature has 
kindly beſtow'd upon us, and endeavour to diffuſe 
them as wide as poſſible, by the practice of thoſe 
virtues from which they flow. 


LETTER XXXIX. 
82115 to Mizza at Iſpahan. 


Þ | "Ph London! 


"HER E is another gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance, who is a philoſopher, but of 
a ſpecies very different from him I deſcribed to 
- thee in my lait. : 
He is poſſeſs'd of a . eſtate, which 
his friends are as much maſters of as he: his chil- 
dren love him out of a principle of gratitude, by 
far more endearing than that of duty; and his 
ſervants conſider him as a father, whom it would 
Fe unnatural for them not to obey. - 
His tenants are never hurt by drought or rain, 
becauf e the goodneſs of their lord makes amends 
for the gets of the ky. . 


F 
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The whole country looks gay about his d welling, 
and you may trace all his footſteps by his boun- 
ties. fs 
Is it not ſtrange (I have often heard din fag) 

that men ſhould be ſo delicate as not to bear a 
diſagreeable picture in their houſes, and yet force 
every face they ſee about them to wear a _ 
of uneaſineſs and diſcontent? —- 

Is there any object ſo pleaſing to the eye, as 
the ſight of a man whom you have obliged, or 
any muſick ſo agreeable to the ear, as the voice 
of one that owns you for his benefactor? 

Such are the notions of this man concerning 
| happineſs; and it is probable they are not very 
wrong, for he himſelf is never out of humour, 
nor is it poſſible to be ſo in his company. 


LETTER XL. 
S 11 to Minz 4 at Iſpahan. 


| | { Finm London. 
] WENT laſt night with my friend to ſee a 

lady, whoſe houſe is the favourite reſort of the 
moſt agreeable people of both ſexes. The lady 
herſelf receiv'd me with a good breeding, which 
I found was the reſult of good ſenſe : .ſhe treated 
me as a ſtranger that came to ſee, not like a 
monſter that came to be ſeen ; and ſeem'd more 
deſirous to appear in a good light herſelf to me, 
though a Perſian, than to ſet me in a ridiculous 
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one to her company. The converſation turn'd 


upon various ſubjects, in all which ſhe bore a 


cConſiderable, but not a petulant or over- bearing 


part; and with modeſty ſhew'd herſelf a miſtreſs 
of moſt of the living languages, and not u unac- 
quainted with ancient and modern hiſtory. 

The reſt of the company had their due ſhare 
of the converſation, which was carried on with 
ſpirit and good manners: one gentleman in par- 
ticular diſtinguiſh'd himſelf, by the ſuperiority of 


his wit, accompanied with ſo much delicacy and 


politeneſs,” that none who heard him, _ felt them- 
ſelves hurt by that pre-eminence, which he alone 
ſeem'd not to be conſcious of. 

His wit was all founded on good ſenſe; it was 
wit which a Perſian could comprehend as eaſily 
as an Engliſhman ; whereas moſt that I have 
met with from other men, who are ambitious of 
being admired for that accompliſhment, is con- 


fin'd not only to the taſte: of their own country- 


men, but to that of their own peculiar ſet of 
friends. When this gentleman had entertain'd 


us for an hour or two, with the juſteſt, as well 


as livelieſt remarks both on perſons and things 
that I ever heard, he went away; and, to com- 
fort us for loſing him, there came in the man 
of great good- nature, whom I deſcribed to thee 
in one of my former letters. 

This courteous perſon hearing all of us very 
warm in praiſe of the other's wit, join'd in with 


Bs us, but ended his 9 on it, with a plain, 


. 
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though indirect inſinuation, that there was a ſa- 
tirical turn in it, which render'd it very dangerous, 


and that the gentleman could not poſſibly be ſo 


witty, but at the expence of his good-nature. 
I could not help being quite angry at fo im- 
pertinent and ill· grounded a reflection, on a man 
for whom I had conceiv'd a great eſteem, and 
deſired to know-why he ſuppoſed him to be ill- 
natured, only becauſe he was not dull. Has he 
abuſed, ſaid I, any worthy man? Has he de- 
famed any woman of good character? If all the 
edge of his wit is turn'd on thoſe who are juſtly 
the objects of ridicule, his wit is as great a be- 
nefit to private life, a5 the ford of the * | 
is to-publick. + 

My gentleman "TRY to be drawn into a dif. 
pute, which he could not carry on without ex- 
poſing the ſecret envy of his heart, chang'd the 
diſcourſe; and for the reſt of his ſtay among us, 

which was not very long, kept a moſt ſtrict ſi- 
© tence, and gave no other indications of life, but 
that of laughing whenever any body laugh'd ; 
and nods and geſtures " . to — 
ſpoke.. 

The moment he was gone, I told x my friend, 
that I did not much wonder to ſee that gentleman 
in mix'd company, where it was enough that he 
gave no offence ; but that, in a ſelect ſociety as 
this was, he ſhould be received only from a ge- 
| neral notion of his good-nature, which was ſup- 
5 ported by no one aQion of his life, ſeem'd to me 
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entirely unaccountable. For, even allowing his 


pretenſions to that title, I was ſurpriz d that ſuch 

a character ſhould be ſo ſcarce, as to make it ſo 

very valuable. 2 „ 
J can eafily conceive, . I, that the 


notorious reverſe. of that virtue would be a good 


reaſon. to turn a man out of company; but I 
can't think, that the poſſeſſion of that virtue, 
deſtitute of all others, 1 is a reaſon hoe letting him 
into it. 

If you'll keep my ſecret, . my wank, 


P'l1 tell you the whole truth; but if you diſcover 


me, I ſhall paſs for ill natur d myſelf. You muſt 
know then, that there are about this town, ten 
thouſand ſuch fellows as this, who, without a 
grain of ſenſe or merit, make their way by re- 


- ciprocally complimenting one another. Their 


numbers make them formidable, eſpecially ſup- 
ported, as they are, by the fair ſex. They ſneak 
into good company, like dogs after ſome man of | 


ſenſe, whom they ſeem to belong to; where they 


neither bark nor bite, but cringe and fawn; ſo, 
that neither good manners nor humanity will 
allow one to kick em out, till at laſt they ac- 


quire a ſort of right by ſufferance, They pre- 
ſerve their character, by having no will of their 


own, which in reality i is owing to their having no 


Choice : they are all poſſeſſed of ſome degree of 


cunning, and their paſſions are too low and dull 
to break in upor't, or hurry them into the indiſ- 


cretions of men * 82 e they know 


N that 


(9 , 
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that they are in a conſtant ſtate of probation, 


where the leaſt tranſgreſſion damns them: they 


carry no compenſation about them, for active 


faults won't be borne, where there are at beſt 


but negative virtues. The ſmall number of peo- 
ple of ſenſe are forced to ſubmit in this, as in 
many other ſilly cuſtoms, to a tyrannical majo—-—- 
rity, and laviſh undeſervedly the valuable cha- 
racter of good-nature, to avoid being: as unjuſtly 
branded with that of ill- nature themſelves. 
Might not another reaſon” be given for it, 
an{wer'd 1 ? Are not vanity and ſelf-love the 
great cauſes of not only the toleration, but the 
privileges theſe people enjoy? And don't ſecurity | 
from cenſure, certainty of applauſe, or the dif- 
covery of an eminent ſuperiority, prevail with 
thoſe of the beſt parts to really like, what they 
only pretend to ſuffer, the enn of _— 
of the worſt 

Very poſſibly, reply'd my Shams at leaf es 


vanity of the wiſeſt is certainly the comfort of 


the weakeſt, and feems to be given as an allay to 
faperior underſtandings, like cares to ſuperior 
ſtations, to preſerve a certain degree of e . 
aan providence intended PR br 
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E 
SLIM to Minz 4 at Iſpaban 


HAD yeſterday the pleaſure of a ſpectacle, 
than which nothing is more ftriking to a fo- 
reigner, becauſe he can have a right idea of it no 
where elſe; I ſaw the three eſtates of the king- 
dom aſſembled in parliament. The King was on 
bis throne in all his majeſty ; around him fat the 
peers in their different robes; at the bar ſtood 
the Speaker of the Commons, attended by the 
Houſe. Several laws were offer'd to the King to 
receive his aſſent ; and the perſon who brought 
them up to him, made obeyſances, almoſt as low 
as thoſe which are uſed in Perſia, when we ap- 
nh the ſublime throneof our mighty Emperor. 
I took notice of the humility of theſe proſtrations to 
a gentleman that came with me: the reaſon of them 
5 this, anſwered he, that here the King appears 
in his higheſt character, and the honours that are 
paid him are to his office; but where his perſon 
only is conſidered, ſuch day ſubmiſſions | 
are not practiſed. Then he made me obſerve, 
that when. the Commons ſent up the ſubſidies 
granted to the King, he thanked them for em, 
as an acknowledgment, that he had no power to 
| raiſe them on the people without their free con- 
ſent: antiently, added he, ſupplies of money, 
and redreſs of grievances went together; but ſuch - 
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PERSIAN in ENGLAND. 123 
3s the preſent happineſs of -our condition, that we 
have more money than ever to beſtow, and no 
grievances at all to be redreſſed. | 
Pray, ſaid I to him, who are thoſe upon yon- 
der bench, whoſe habit is ſo different from the 
reſt, and that look as if they belonged to another 
place? Thoſe, ſaid he, are the Biſhops, who fit 
here not as Biſhops, but as Barons. 
I ſuppoſe then, return'd I, that while theſe 
reverend perſons do their duty here as Barons, 
they take care to appoint others in the nnn, 
to do their duty there as Biſhops. - 
He was going to anſwer me, when the Houfe 
roſe, and put an end to my enquiries. : 


LETTER XLIL 
S ELIu to Mirza at Iſpahan. 


From London. 
HTS morning I received a viſit from the 
gentleman under whoſe conduct I had been 
at the Houſe of Lords. After ſome general dif- 
courſe upon that ſubject, he aſked me what I 
thought of their nobility. 

I am too great a ſtranger, anſwered I, to have 
formed a right opinion of what they are; but if 
you pleaſe, I will tell you frecly what I think they 
ſhould be. | 

An Engliſh nobleman ſhould be a 4 a 
tor of the privileges of the people, becauſe he is 
F 2 per- 
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perpetually intruſted with the care of them; and 
at the ſame time deſirous to preſerve the juſt rights 


of the crown, becauſe it is the ſource from which 


his honour is derived. _ 

He ſhould have an eſtate that might ſet kim 
above dependance, and employ the ſuperfluities, 
if ſuch there were, not in 2 Oy but 
extending charity. | 

He ſhould make his Dignity eaſy to his ITY 
ors, by the modeſty and ſimplicity of his behavi- 
our; nor ever think himſelf too great for the 
loweſt offices of friendſhip and humanity. 

He ſhould claim no privilege that might ex- 
empt him from the ſtricteſt rules of juſtice ; and 
afford his protection not to men obnoxious to the 
law, but to every modeſt virtue and uſeful art. 

The character you have drawn, replied my 
friend, though it be rare, yet is not imaginary : 
ſome there are to whom till it may belong; and 


it eminently exiſts in a young nobleman, grandſon 


and heir to a late illuſtrious commander, whoſe. 
name even in Perſia 1s not unknown. 


LETTER XLIIL 


 SELIM to M1RZA at Iſpahan. 


a 


| | From London. 
APES: a fortnight ago 1 went in company 


with one of my acquaintance, to ſee a place 


in this 9 called the Exchange, which is the ge- 


neral 


7 
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neral rendezvous of all the merchants, not only 
of England, but the whole trading world. I ne- 
ver yet came into an aſſembly with ſo much re- 
ſpect as into this. Theſe, ſaid I, to my friend, 
are the moſt uſeful, and therefore the moſt ho- 
nourable of mankind, They are met here to 
carry on the common happineſs ; their gains are 
the advantage of the publick ; and their labour 
makes the eaſe of human life. | 
By the character you give me of this ende 
replied my friend, you don't ſeem to thinl your- 
ſelf in a court, though there are ſo many ® Kings 
round about you. 

I ſee, ſaid I, the images of Kings, but I ſes 
| * dependance nor adulation. Beſides, eve- 
Ty body here has ſome real buſineſs, which alone 
were ſufficient to diſtinguiſh them from the crowd 
that fills a drawing- rom. 

I had ſcarce ſpoke theſe words, when he carried 
me out into a neighbouring alley, where I alſo ſaw 
ſome buſy faces, but which look'd methought very 
different from the others. Theſe, ſaid he, are a fort 
of traders, whoſe whole buſineſs is confin'd within 
the compaſs of this alley, where they create a a 
kind of. ebb and flow, which they know how to 
turn to good account; but which is deſtructive to 
all trade, except their own. Nay, they have 
ſometimes raiſed ſuch violent tempeſts here, that 
half the wealth of the nation has been Too 
by it. 


»The Royal-Exchange is 7 round with the ſtatues of the 
Kings of England. 


F 3 „ They 


| 
' 
1 
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They are _ a fort of magicians, anſwer- 
ed I. 

A moſt diabolical one truly, replied he ; and 
what is moſt wonderful, the maſters of the art 
have the ſecret to render themſelves inviſible : 
though they are always virtually preſent here, 
they never appear to vulgar eyes: but ſome of 
their imps are frequently diſcovered, and by their 
motions, the ſkilful in this traffick ſteer their 
courſe, and regulate their ventures. 

' While he was ſaying this to me, there came 
up to us an ill-look'd fellow, and aſk'd if we had 
any ſtock to ſell. 

He whiſper'd me in the ear, that this was an 
imp. I ſtarted; called on Mahomet to 
protect me, and made the beſt of my way out 
of the alley. 


LETTER XLIV. 
SeLIiM to MIR Z A at Iſpahan. 


From 1 


HAT Abdallah, whom I mention'd in a 

former letter, is gone from England ; thou 
wilt be affected with the virtue of the man, when 
I tell thee the cauſe of his departure. He ſent 
laſt week to deſire I would come to him; I came, 
and found him oppreſs'd with the deepeſt ſorrow. 
Ah, Selim, ſaid he to me, I muſt leave thee; I 


muſt go, and diſcharge my duty to the beſt of 
towers 3 3 
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fathers; I muft give my all for him, to whom I 
owe it. At thefe words, he put a letter into my 
hand, which he had juft receiv'd the day before: 
I found by it, that his father, who was a mer- 
chant, in a voyage from Grand Cairo to Aleppo, 
was taken by a cruizer.of the iffe of Malta, and 
being unable himſelf to pay his ranſom, had writ 
to his ſon to do it for him. Thou knoweſt, ſaid 
he to me, that I am not rich: To raiſe the ſum- 
demanded for my father's liberty, I muſt fel] all 
my effects, and leave myſelf without the means 
of a ſubſiſtence, except what my labour can pro- 
cure me. But my own diftreſs is not what con- 
cerns me moſt: The fear of poverty cannot fright 
me from my duty; I only grieve for the fate of 
my poor wife, whom the ruin of my fortune will 
expoſe to indigence and ſhame. Tis for her fake 
that J have ſent for you; and conjure you by all 
our friendſhip, by the Prophet and the God whorn 
we adore, not to refuſe me the firſt favour I ever 
aſk'd.—— When he had ſaid this, he open'd the 
door of another room, where I ſaw a beautiful 
woman in the Turkiſh habit, who with a modeſty 
peculiar to our Eaftern ladies, endeavour'd to con- 
ceal herſelf from my regards. Come hither Zelis, 
faid my friend, and fee the man whom I have 
choſen to protect you : See him who muſt ſhort- 
| ly be your huſband in the room of the unfortu- 
nate Abdallah, Then turning to me, and weep- 
ing bitterly, This, cry'd he, O Selim, is the grace 
| for which Jam a ſuppliant: Permit me to give 
F 4 0 her 
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| her to a man, who I know will uſe her well; 1 
am reſolv'd to divorce her this very inſtant, accor- 
ding to the power allow'd me by our law, if you 
will conſent to take her for your wife. If the 
| charms of her perſon are not ſufficient to recom- 
mend her to you, know that her mind is ſtill fair- 
er and more accompliſh'd. I brought her with 
me into England three years ago, in all which 
time, ſhe has hardly ſtirr'd out of my houſe, nor 
deſird any company but mine. It is impoſſible 
to be happier with a wife, than I have been with 
her: Nothing ſhou'd ever have prevail'don me to 
part with her, but the deſire to ſeparate her from 
my misfortunes, and to procure her a maintenance 
agreeable to her birth and merit, which I am no 
longer able to provide for her myſelf. 

| Hz had ſcarce ended, when the lady tearing 
her hair, and beating the whiteſt breaſt I ever ſaw, 
| implored him not to think-of a ſeparation, more 
painful to her than any miſery that poverty cou'd 
reduce her to. 
After many paſſionate. expreſſions of her 
love, ſhe declared, that ſhe wou'd accompany him 
to Malta, and beg her bread with him afterwards, 
if it was neceſſary, rather than ſtay behind in the 
moſt affluent condition. But he poſitively refuſed 
to let her go, and inſiſted upon giving her to me, 
as the only expedient to make him eaſy. | I con- 
tinued ſome time a ſilent witneſs of this extraor- 
dinary diſpute ; but at laſt ſeeing him determin'd 


to divorce her, I told him, I wou'd accept her as 
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a treaſure committed to my hands, not for my 
own uſe, but to ſecure it for my friend : 'That ſhe 
ſhou'd remain with me under the character of my 


Vife, but I wou'd always be a ſtranger to her bed; 
and if at his return he found himſelf in circum- 


ſtances ſufficient to maintain her, I wou'd reſtore 
her back again to him untouch'd ; or in caſe they 


ſhou'd mutvally defire it, carry her with me to 


my Seraglio. in the Eaſt. They were both much 
comforted with this aſſurance, and Zelis conſent- 


ed to ſtay with me, ſince Abdallah commanded it. 


The poor man embark'd for Malta the following 
week, with his whole fortune on-board for his fa- 
ther's ranſom, and left me ſo touch'd at his filial 
piety, that I made an offer to pay part of it my 
ſelf; but he told me I had done enough for him 


in taking care of what was deareſt to him upon 


earth, and reſus'd any further ſuccour from me. 
N. B. This Story is reſumed, Letter 80. 
L ET T ER XLV. 
8211 to MIR Z A at Tipahan.” 
From Londan. 


LATELY fell into diſcourſe with an Bein 


man, who has well examin'd the conſtitution 


4 his country: I begg'd him to tell me what he 


thought of the preſent ſtate of it. Two principal 


F 5 evils, 
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evils, anſwer*d he, are making way for arbitrary 
power, if the court ſhou'd ever be inclin'd to take 
advantage of them, viz, corruption and eloquence: 
'The laſt is, if poſſible, more miſchievous than the 
firſt; for it ſeduces thoſe whom money cou'd not 
tempt. It is the moſt pernicious of all our refine- 
ments, and the moſt to be dreaded in a free coun- 
try. To ſpeak truth is the privilege of a freeman ; 
to do it roundly and plainly, is his glory : Thus 
it was, that the ancient Romans debated every 
| thing that concern'd the common- wealth, at a 
time when they beſt knew how to govern, before 
Greece had infected them with rhetorick : As no- 
thing was propounded to them with diſguiſe, they 
eaſily judg'd what was moſt for their honour and 
intereſt. But the thing call'd eloquence is of ano- 
ther kind: It is leſs the talent of enforcing truth, 
than of impoſing falſhood ; it does not depend on 
a true knowledge of the matter in debate, for ge- 
nerally it aims at nothing more than a ſpecious ap- 
pearance; nor is wiſdom a neceſſary quality in the 
compoſition of an orator; he can do without it 
very well, provided he has the happy facility of 
diſcourſing ſmoothly, and aſſerting boldly. I 
- own to thee, Mirza, this account ſurpriz'd me; 
we have no knowledge in the Faſt of ſuch an elo- 
quence as this man deſfcrib'd : It is our cuſtom to 
ſpeak naturally and pertinently, without ever ima- 
gining that there was an art in it, or that i it was 
poſſible to talk finely upon a ſubject which \ we do 
not pt underſtand. 


Pray 
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Pray fir, faid I, when theſe orators you tell 
me of have been caught two or three times in a 
lie, don't you treat them with tlie utmoſt con- 
tempt? Quite the contrary, anfwer'd he, the 
whole merit and pride of their profeſſion is to de- 
ceive: 'They are to lay falſe colours upon every 
thing, and the greater the ' impoſition is, the 
greater their reputation: The orator who can on- 
ly perſuade us to act againſt ſome of our leſſer 
intereſts, is but a genius of the fecond rate; but 
he who can compel us by his eloquerice to violate 
the moſt eſſential, is an able man indeed, and 
will certainly rife very high. I ſuppoſe, it may 
be your cuſtom in Perſia to beſtow employments 
on ſuch perſons .as have particularly qualified 
themſelves for them; you put the care of the ar- 
my and the marine into the hands of foldiers and 
ſeamen ; you make one man ſecretary of Rate, be- 
cauſe he has been bred in foreign courts, and un- 
derſtands the intereſts of your neighbouring prin- 

es; to another you truſt the revenue, becauſe 
he is ſkilful in ceconomy, and has prov'd himfelf 
above the temptation of embezzelling what paſſes 
through his hands. Yes, replied I, this is furely 
the right method, and I conclude it muſt be yours. 
No, ſaid he, we are above thoſe vulgar prejudices; 
ſuch qualifications are not requiſite among us; to 
be fit for all or any of theſe poſts, one muſt be a 
good ſpeaker in parliament. How | ſaid I, becauſe 
1 make a fine harangue upon a treaty of peace, 
am therefore fit to ſuperintend an army? We 


think 
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think fo, anſwer'd he: And if I can plauſibly de- 


fend a miniſter of ſtate from a reaſonable charge 
brought againſt him, have I thereby a title to be 
taken into the adminiſtration? Beyond diſpute, in 
this country, anſwer'd he. Why then, by Ma- 
homet, ſaid I, your government may well be ſick: 
What a diſtemper'd body muſt that be, whoſe 
members are ſo monſtrouſly out of joint, that 
there is no one part in its proper place! If my 
tongue ſhou'd undertake to do the office of my 
head and arms, the abſurdity and the Ry 
wou'd be juſt the ſame. 

Yet thus, ſaid he, we go on lamely 6 I 


muſt confeſs, but ſtill admiring our own wiſe po- 


licy, and laughing at the reſt of the world. 
You may laugh, replied I, as you think fit: 


But if the Sultan, my maſter, had among his 
_ counſellors ſuch an orator as you deſcribe, a fel- 


low that wou'd prate away truth, equity, and com- 
mon ſenſe; by the tomb of our holy prophet, he 


wou'd make a Mute of him, and ſet him to watch 


over the Seraglio, inſtead of the State. 
At theſe words, I was obliged to take my leave, 


and our diſcourſe was broke off till another meet= 


ing. | 


L E T. 
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LETTER XLVI. 
82118 to M1 A2 4. 


"HE next diy I ſaw my friend again, and 
| he reſum'd the ſubject of eloquence. You 
cannot imagine, ſaid he to me, of what fatal conſe- 
quence this art of haranguing has been to all free 
ſtates: Good laws have been eſtzbliſh'd by wiſe 
men, who were far from being eloquent; and 
eloquent men, who were far from being wiſe, have 
every-where deſtroy'd or corrupted them. Look 
into hiſtory, you will find, that the ſame period. 
which carried eloquence to its perfection, was al- 
moſt always mortal to liberty. The republicks 
of Greece, and that of Rome, did not ſee their 
moſt celebrated orators, till the very moment that 
their conſtitutions were overturn'd. And how in- 
deed ſhou'd it be otherwiſe? When once it be- 
comes a * faſhion to advance men to dignity and 
power, not for the good councils that they give, 
but for an agreeable manner of recommending 
bad ones; it is impoſſible that a government ſo ad- 
miniſter'd can long ſubſiſt. Is any thing com- 
plain'd of as amiſs? Inſtead of redreſs, they give 
you an oration: Have you propoſed a good and 
needful law ? In exchange for that you receive an 
oration, Has your natural reaſon determin'd you 
upon any point? Up gets an orator, and ſo con- 
founds you, that you are no longer able to reaſon 

| | at 
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at all: Is any right meaſure to be obſtructed, or 
wrong one to be advanc'd? There is an orator 
always ready, and it is moſt charmingly perform-_ 
ed to the delight of all the hearers. | 
I don't know, ſaid I, what pleaſure you may 
find in being deceiv'd ; but ] dare ſay, ſhou'd theſe 
gentlemen undertake to inſtruct a merchant in his 
bufineſs, or a farmer in his work, without under- 
ſtanding either trade or huſbandry, they wou'd 
only be laugh'd at for their pains; and yet when 
they attempt to perſuade a nation to commit a 
thouſand ſenſeleſs faults, they are liſtenꝰd to with 
great attention, and come off with abundance of 
applaufe. But for my part, I think they deſerve 
nothing but” hatred and contempt, for daring to 
play with fuch ſacred things as truth and Juftice, 
in fo wanton and diſſolute a manner. 

Moſt certainly, anſwer'd he, they are very dan- 
gerous to all ſociety ; for what is it that they pro- 
feſs? Don't they make it their boaſt, that they 
have the power to ſooth or to inflame; that is, in 
proper terms, to make us partial, or to make us 
mad? Are either of theſe tempers of the mind 
agreeable to the duty of a Judge? I maintain, 
that it wou'd be juſt as proper for us to decide a 
queſtion of right or wrong, after a debauch of 
wine, or a doſe of opium, as after being heated 
or cool'd, to the degree we often are, by the ad- 
dreſs of one of theſe ſkilful ſpeakers. | 


Wiſely was it done by the Venetians, to baniſh 
2 a member of their Senate (as I have read they did) 
only 
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only becauſe they thought he had too much elo- 
quence, and gain'd too great an aſcendant in their 
councils by that bewitching talent. Without 
fuch a caution there is no ſafety; for we are led, 
when we fancy that we lead; and the man that 
can maſter our affections, will have but little 


trouble with our reaſon. But, to ſhew you 
the power of oratory, in its ſtrongeſt light, let us 
ſee what it does with Religion: In itſelf it is ſim- 
ple and beneficent, full of charity and humility ; 
and yet, let an eloquent preacher get up into a 
- pulpit, what monſtrous ſyſtems will he draw out 
of it! What pride, what tyranny will he make it 
authorize! How much rancour and malignity will 
he graft upon it! If then the laws of God may 
be thus corrupted by the taint of eloquence, do we 
wonder that the laws of men cannot eſcape? No, 
ſaid I, no miſchiefs are to be wonder'd at, where 
the reaſon of mankind is {0 abus'd. 


LETTER XL VII. 


TITE to MIRA Z A. 


HE conver ties I ad to the in my 
laſt, was heard by a gentleman that fat 

near us, who, I have been told, has found his ac- 
count ſo much in eloquence, as to be intereſted 
in the defence of it : Accordingly, he attack'd my 
friend, and told him, he was afraid he had for- 
got þ his hiſtory, or he wou'd have recollected, that 
Demoſt- 


a 
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Demoſthenes and Cicero, the two greateſt ora- 
tors that ever were, employ'd their rhetorick in 
the ſervice of their country. I might, perhaps, 
anſwer' d he, make ſome objections to the inte- 
grity of both; but, allowing what you ſay, it 
amounts to no more than this, that eloquence may 
be of ſervice to mankind in the poſſeſſion of very 
good men; and ſo may arbitrary power, of the 


| greateſt ſervice ; but yet we ſay in England, that 


it is wiſer not to truſt to it; becauſe, as it is ge- 


nerally managed, it becomes a moſt grievous op- 


preſſion. And, I am ſure, I can ſhew you in hiſ- 
tory as many orators that have abus'd their elo- 
quence, as kings that have abus'd their authority : 
For, beſides the wickedneſs common to human na- 
ture, the vanity of making a bad cauſe appear a good 


one, is in itſelf a dangerous temptation: W hen a 


man ſees he is able to impoſe upon the judgments 
of others, he muſt be a very honeſt, and very 
modeſt one indeed, if he never does it wrongfully. 
Alas, Sir, return'd his antagoniſt, the generality - 


of men are too weak to bear truth! They muſt 


be cheated into happineſs. I am ſure they 
are often cheated out of it, replied my friend: 
Nor can I wholly agree to your propoſition in the 
ſenſe you underſtand it: It may be neceſlary for 


the government of mankind, not to tell them the 
whole truth; ſomething may be proper to be hid 


behind the veil of policy; but it is ſeldom neceſ- 


fary to tell them lies, 


Theſe 
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Theſe pious frauds are the inventions of very 
impious men; they are the tricks of thoſe, who 
make the publick good a pretence for ſerving their 
private vices. | Let us confider how mankind was 
govern'd in thoſe ages and ſtates, where they are 
known to have been the happieſt. How was it in 
Athens, while the laws of Solon preſerv'd their 
force? Was jt then thought neceſſary to lie for 
the good of the commonwealth? No, the 
People were truly inform'd of every thing that 
concern'd them, and as they judg'd by their na- 
tural underſtanding, their determinations were 
right, and their actions glorious: But when the 
orators had got the dominion over them, and they 
were deceiv'd upon the principle you eſtabliſh, 
what was the conſequence ? Their leaders became 
factious and corrupt, and they who had given li- 


berty to the reſt of Greece, moſt ſhamefully yield- 


ed up their own. In Rome the cafe was much 
the ſame: As long as they were a great and free 
people, they underſtocd not theſe political refine- 
ments. All governments in their firſt inſtitution 
were founded in truth and juſtice, and the firſt 
rulers of them were generally honeſt men; but, 
by length of time, corruption is introduced, and 


men come to look upon thoſe frauds as neceſſary 


to government, which their forefathers abhorr'd 
as deſtructive to it. It does not, ſaid I, belong to 
me, to decide in this diſpute; but it ſeems to be 
highly important, that this power of deceiving 
for the publick good ſhou'd be lodg'd in ſafe hands. 


And 
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noblemen committed to his care; A truſt of this 
importance made me regard him as one of the 
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And I ſuppoſe that ſuch among you as are truſt- | 
ed with it, are very conſtant and uniform in their 


principles; they never vary from themſelves : 
What with them is the declared and eſſential in- 
| tereſt of the nation now, will certainly be ſo next 


year: Diſgrace or favour can make no difference. 


LET TER XLVII. 
SELIM to MIR Z A4 at Tſpahan, 


From London. | 
I WAS the other day in company with a clergy- 


man, who has the education of ſeveral young 


moſt conſiderable men in England. 'This ſage 
(aid I to myſelf) has much to anſwer for : The 
virtue and happineſs of the next age will in a great 
meaſure depend on his capacity. I was very 
defirous to enter into diſcourſe with him, that I 
might know if he was equal to his office, and try'd 


all the common topicks of converſation; but on 
none of theſe was I able to draw a word from 


him : At laſt, upon ſome point being ſtarted, 
which gave him occaſion to quote a Latin Poet, 
he open'd all at once, and pour'd forth ſuch a 
deluge of hard words, compos'd out of all the 


learned languages, that I underſtood but 


little 


* 
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little of his meaning, I could not help admiring 
his elocution. 

As his ſcholars were many of them born to an 
hereditary ſhare in the legiſlature, I concluded he 
muſt be thoroughly acquainted with the Engliſh 
conſtitution, and able to inſtruct them in the 
knowledge of it: But, upon aſking him ſome 


- queſtions on that ſubject, I found, to my very 


great ſurprize, that he was more a ſtranger to it 
than my ſelf, and had no notions of government, 


but what he drew from the imaginary republick of - 


a Greek Philoſopher. Well, ſaid I, you at leaſt 
inſtruct your ſcholars in Grecian and Roman vir- 


tue ; you light up in them a ſpirit of liberty ; you. 


exerciſe them in juſtice and magnanimity ; you 
form them to a reſemblance of the great charac- 
ters they meet with in ancient authors, Far from 
it, faid a gentleman in company. They are ac- 
cuſtom'd to tremble at a rod, to tell lies in ex- 
cuſe of trifling faults, to betray their companions, 
to be ſpies and cowards: The natural vigour of 
their ſpirits is reſtrain*d, the natural ingenuity of 
their tempers varniſh'd over, the natural bent of 
their genius curb'd and thwarted : The whole 
purpoſe of their education is to acquire ſome 
Greek and Latin words ; by this only they are al- 
| low'd to try their parts; if they are backward in 
this, they are pronounc'd dunces, and often made 
ſo from diſcouragement and deſpair, 


I ſhou'd 
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I ſhou'd think, faid I, if words only are to be 
taught them, they ſhou'd learn to ſpeak Engliſh 
with grace and elegance, which is particularly 
neceſſary in a government where eloquence has 
obtain'd ſo great a ſway. That article is never 
thought of, anſwer'd he: I came myſelf from the 


college a perfect maſter of one or two dead lan- 


guages, but cou'd neither write nor ſpeak my 
own, till it was taught me by the letters and con- 
verſation of a lady about the court, whom, lucki- 


ly for my education, I fell in love with. 


I have heard, ſaid I, that it is uſual for young 
gentlemen to finiſh their ſtudies in other countries; 
and indeed it ſeems neceſſary enough by the ac- 
count you have given me of them here: But, if 
I may judge by the greateſt part of thoſe whom I 
have ſeen at their return, the foreign maſters are 
no better than the Engliſh, and the foreign miſ- 
treſſesnot ſo good. Were I to go back to Perſia with 
an Engliſh coat, anEngliſh footman, andan Engliſh 
cough, it wou'd amount to juſt the improvement 
made in France, by one half of the youth who 
travel thither. Add to theſe, a taſte for muſick, 


Teplied the gentleman, with two or three terms 
of building and painting, and you wou'd want 


but one taſte more to be as accompliſh'd; as the 
fineſt gentleman that Italy fends us back. 


LEY. 
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LETTER XX. 
wh to MIR Z a, 


ROM conſidering the education of Engliſh 
L gentlemen, we turn'd our diſcourſe to that of 
Engliſh ladies. I aſk'd a married man that was.in 
company, to inſtru me a little in the courſe of 
it, being particularly curious to know the methods 
which cou'd render a woman in this country ſo 
different a creature from one in Perſia, Indeed 
fir, ſaid he, you muſt aſk my wife, not me that 
queſtion; Theſe are myſteries J am not allowed 
to pry into: When I preſume to give my advice 
about it, ſhe tells me the education of a lady is 
above the capacity of a man, let him be ever ſo 
wiſe in his-own affairs. I ſhou'd think, ſaid I, 
that as the pur poſe of womens breeding is nothing 
elſe, but to teach them to pleaſe men; a man 
ſhou'd be a better judge of that than any woman 
in the world. But, pray ſir, what in general have 
you obſerv'd of this myſterious inſtitution? I don't 
enquire into the ſecrets behind the, altar, but on- 
ly the outward forms of diſcipline which are ex- 
pos'd to the eyes of all the world. Why fir, re- 
plied he, the firſt great point which every mother 
aims at, is to make her a Girl Goddeſs if ſhe 
can. 
A Goddeſs! cry'd I, in great aſtoniſhment,— 
Yes, faid he, you have none. of them in the 
Eaſt ; but here we have five or rf in every ſtreet: 
There 
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There never were more divinities in Egypt, than 
there are at this time in the town of London. In 
order therefore to fit them for that character, 


they are made to throw off human nature, as 
much as poſſible, in their looks, geſtures, words, 


actions, dreſs, & c. But is it not apt to return 
again? faid J. Yes, replied he, it returns 
indeed again, but ſtrangely diſtorted and deform'd. 
The ſame thing happens to their minds as to their 
ſhapes; both are crampt by a violent confinement, 
which makes them ſwell out in the wrong place. 
You can't conceive the wild tricks that women 
play from this habitual perverſion of their facul- 
ties: There is not a ſingle quality belonging to 
them, which they do not. apply to other purpoſes 
than providence deſign'd it for: Hence it is, that 
they are vain of being cowards, and aſham'd of 
being modeit: Hence they ſmile on-the man 
whom they diſlike, and look cold on him they love; 


hence they kill every ſentiment of their own, and 


not only act with the faſhion, but really think with 
it. All this ts taught them carefully from their 
childhood, or elſe it would be impoſſible ſo to 
conquer their natural diſpoſitions. 
I don't know, ſaid I, what the uſe is of theſe 
inſtructions; but it ſeems to me that in a country, 
where the women are admitted to a familiar and 


conſtant ſhare in every active ſcene of life, particular 


care ſhou'd be taken in their education, to culti- 
vate their reaſon, and form tHeir hearts, that they 


may be equal tothe part they have to act. Where 


great | 
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great temptations muſt occur, great virtues are 
requir'd; ; and the giddy ſituations they are plac'd 
in, or love to place themſelves, demand a more 
than ordinary ſtrength of brain, In Perſia a wo- 
man has no occaſion for any thing but beauty, 
| becauſe of the confinement in which ſhe lives, 
and therefore that only is attended to; but here, 
methinks, good ſenſe is ſo very neceſſary, that it 
is. the buſineſs of a lady to improve and adorn her 
underſtanding with as much application as the o- 
ther ſex, and, generally hates by methods 
much the lame. 


LETTER I. 


OLIN" to Minza at Iſpahan. 


From n 


WAS "IR morning with ſome gentlemen of 

my acquaintance, who were talking of the at- 
tempt that had been made not long ago of ſetting 
up a preſs at Conſtantinople, and the oppoſition 
it had met with from the Mufti. They applied 
to me to know what I thought of it, and whether 
in Perſia alfo, it was our religion that ae us 
of ſo uſeful an art. | 

I told them, that policy had more part than 
religion in that affair: That the preſs was a very 
dangerous engine, and- the abuſes of-it made us 
juſtly . 825 ill 3 Tous =O 
Lou 
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You are in the right, ſaid one of the company, 


for this fingle reaſon, becauſe your government 


is a deſpotick one. But, in-a free country me 
preſs may be very uſetu], as long as it is under no 
correction; for it is of great conſequence, that 
the people ſhould be inform'd of every thing that 
concerns them ; and without printing, ſuch know- 
ledge could not circulate, either ſo eaſily or ſo 


| faſt. And to argue againſt any branch of liberty 


from the ill uſe that may be made of it, is to ar- 
gue againſt liberty itſelf, ſince all is capable of be- 
ing abus d. Nor can any part of freedom be more 
important, or better worth contending for, than 
that by which the ſpirit of it is preſerved, ſupport- 


ed, and diffus'd. By this appeal to the judgment _ 


of the people, we lay ſome reſtraint upon thoſe 
miniſters, who may have found means to ſecure 
themſelves from any other leſs incorruptible tri- 
bunal ; and ſure, they have no reaſon to complain, 
if the publick exerciſes a right, which cannot be 
denied without avowing, that their conduct will 
not bear enquiry, For though the beft admini- 
ſtration may be attack'd by calumny, I can hard- 
ly believe it would be hurt by it, becanſe I have 
known a great deal of it employ'd to very little 
purpoſe, againſt gentlemen, in oppoſition to mi- 
niſters, who had oO to defend * but the 
force of truth. 

| The gentleman who ſpoke thus, was contra- 


dicted by another of the company, who, with 


* warmth, and many arguments, maintain'd, 
That 
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© That if the preſs was put under the inſpeQtion 
of ſome diſcreet and judicious perſon, it wou'd: 
© be far more beneficial to the publick. EA 

I agree to it, anſwer'd he, upon one condition, . 
viz. That there may be likewiſe an inſpeQor for 
the people, as well as one for the court; but if 
nothing is to be licens'd on one fide, and every 
thing on the other, it wou'd be vaſtly better for 
us to adopt the Eaſtern policy, and allow no print- 
ing here at all; than to leave it under ſo partial 
a e 


ph LETT ER LI. 
SELIM to Mirza at Iſpahan. 


x From London. 


HE ſame gentleman, who, as I tald thee 

in my laſt, argu'd ſo ſtrongly for the liber- 
ty of the preſs, went on with his diſcourſe in the 
following manner. 

If we have ſo much reaſon to be unwilling, 
that what we print ſhou'd be under the inſpection 
of the court; how much more may we complain 
of a new power aſſymed within theſe laſt fifty 
years by all the courts in Europe, of inſpecting 
private letters, and invading the liberty of the 
poſt ? The ſecrecy and ſafety of correſpondence, 

is a point of ſuch conſequence to mankind, that 

the leaſt interruption of it wou'd be criminal, with- 
out an evident neceſſity ; but that of courſe, from 
one 
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year to another, there ſhou'd be a conſtant breach 
of it publickiy avow d, is ſuch a violation of the 
rights of ſociety, as — cannot but wonder at 
even in this age. | 
' You may well nd ſaid 1 w him, when I 
myſelf am quite amaz'd to hear of ſuch a thing; 
the like of which, was never praQtis'd amongſt 
us, whom you Engliſh reproach with being flaves. 
But I beg you to inform me what it was, that 
cou'd induce-a free people to give up all the ſe- 
crets of their buſineſs and private thoughts, to the 
curioſity and diſcretion of a muniſter, or his infe- 
rior tools in office? 8 
They never gave them up, anſwer'd he; but 
thoſe gentlemen have exercis'd this power by their 
' own authority, under pretence of diſcovering 
_ plots againſt the ſtate. No doubt, ſaid one of 
the company, it is a great advantage and eaſe 
to the government, to be 'acquainted at all 
times with the ſentiments of conſiderable per- 
ſons, becauſe it is poſſible they may have ſome 
ill intent. It is very true, replied the other, 
and it might be ſtill a greater eaſe and advan- 
tage to the government to have a licens'd ſpy in 
every houſe, who ſhou'd report the moſt pri- 
vate converſations, and let the miniſter thorough- 


ly into the ſecrets of every family in the king- 7 


dom. This wou'd effeQually detect and pre- 
vent conſpiracies; but wou'd any wy come in- 
to it on that account? 
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Is it not making a bad compliment to a go- 
vernment, to ſuppoſe, that it cou'd not be ſe- 
cured without fuch meaſures, as are inconſiſ- 
tent with the end for which it is deſign d? 

But ſuch in general is the wretched turn of 


modern policy: the moſt ſacred ties are ſpurn'd 


at, to promote ſome preſent intereſt, without 
conſidering how fatal it may prove in its remo- 


ter conſequences, and how greatly we may | 
want thoſe uſeful dnn we have. ſo lightly 


broken down. 
LETTER LIL 
SELIM to M IRZA at Ipahan, 


gn bY Pick London. 


Troven the Rogliſh are a very wars 
like people, yet military virtues and abili- 


ties are neither ſo much conſider d or encourag 'd 


by them, as many others of vaſtly leſs impor» 


tance :— They ſeem to forget, that on theſe - 
alone muſt depend the ſecurity of the reſt, 


and that every civil excellence is uſeleſs, unleſs 
it be under their protection. So careleſs is the 
nation in this point, that a general who has ſer - 
ved with reputation to himſelf and to his coun- 
try, ſhall have leſs power allow'd him in the go- 
vernment than a voluble ſpeaker in parliament, or 

8 3 a drudg- 
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ing pleader at the bar. Nay, even in his own 
province, at the head of an army, he -ſhall 
be curb'd and thwarted by twenty people, who 
are got into military employments, by the peace- 
ful merit of unbounded complaiſance, and who, 
by virtue of their poſts in a war office, take 
upon them to direct his operations, and criticiſe 
his conduct. Hence it has often been ſeen that 
in the camp, where an abſolute authority is 
moſt neceſſary, there was neither obedience nor 
ſubordination; while in another place, where 
they never ſhou'd be ſuppos'd, they were moſt 
regularly eſtabliſh'd and maintain'd. There was, 
indeed, a great general in-a late reign, who kept 
himſelf ſuperior to all theſe gentlemen, during 
the courſe of -a twelve years war; and therefore 
made it a very glorious one; but it was not his 
merit nor his ſucceſs, that ſet him above their 
cenſures; it was wholly owing to a fortunate 
relation he bappenfd to have with the firſt mi- 
niſter. 
And this very at was afterwards 
diſgraced in the midſt of all his glory, by the 
eabals of a man of no great parts, and a wo- 
man, who had juſt wit enough to influence ano- 
ther that had none. 

Very different was the conduct of the e 
king, in regard to thoſe who fought his battles 


in that war: Far from diſgracing them in their 


triumphs, he rewarded them even in their de- 


| * ä the Ry: with which they ſerved 
| him 


Y 
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him was a merit, which, tho' it cou'd not pro- 


cure them the ſmiles of fortune, ae e en- 


titled them to his. 

Such a policy as this, at the long ru: run, muſt in- 
fallibly make a prince victorious: For who 
wou'd not die to ſerve ſo good a maſter ? And how 
formidable is an army, that is animated by ſen- 
timents of affection as well as glory 

But, I don't know how it comes to paſs, 
that the Engliſh nation, which has often made 
a great figure in the field, and generally a very 
poor one in the cabinet, is ſo laviſhof favour 
and rewards to unſucceſsful negotiators, and 
ſo ſparing of them to its n fortunate com: 
manders. | 


E 1 kl. 


SRLIM to Mcnza. Le 


AM return'd- to this ado fond which, T 


have made a long excurſion, and am going 
to give thee an account how I have pals'd my 
time. A friend of mine, who lives in a part 


of England, diſtant from the capital, invited 


me to ſpend the ſummer at his houſe: My 

curioſity to ſee ſomething new, and a natural 
love to fields and groves at this ſeaſon of 
the year, made me glad-- to- accept of his 
_ propoſal. 


— 
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The firſt thing that ſtruck me in leaving | 
London, was to find all the country cultivated | 
like one great garden. This is the genuine ef- 
| FeS of that happy liberty which the Engliſh 

enjoy: Where property is ſecure, induſtry _ 


will exert itfelf; and ſuch is the force of in- 


duſtry, that without any particular advantages 
of ſoil or climate, the lands about this city are 
of a hundred times greater profit to their own- 
ers, than the beſt temper'd and moſt fertile 
| Tpots of Afia to the ſubjects of the Sophi, or 
the Turk. f 
Another circumſtance which engaged my at- 
tention throughout all my journey, was the 
vaſt number of fine ſeats that adorn'd the way 
as I travell'd along, and ſeem'd to expreſs a 
certain rural greatneſs extremely becoming a 
free people. It look'd to me, as if men who 
were poſſeſs'd of ſuch magnificent retreats, 
were above depending on a court, and had 
wiſely fix'd the ſcene of their pride and plea- 
ſure in the center of their own eſtates, where 
they cou'd really make themſelves moſt con- 
| fiderable. And indeed, this notion is true in 
fact; for it has always been the policy of 
princes that wanted to be abſolute, to draw 
gentlemen away from their country ſeats, and 
place them about a court, as well to deprive 
them of the popularity which hoſpitality might 
acquire, as to render them cold to the intereſt 
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of the country, and wholly. devoted to them- 
ſelves, Thus we have often been told by our 
friend Uſbec, that the court and capital of 
France is crowded: with nobility ; while in 
the Provinces, there is ſcarce a manſion-houſe 
that is not falling to ruin; an infallible ſign 
of the decay and downfal of the nobility it- 
ſelf. "Thoſe who remember what England was 
forty years ago, ſpeak with much uneaſineſs of 
of the change they obſerve in this particular; 
and complain, that their countrymen are mak- 
ing haſte to copy the French, by abandoning. 
their family ſeats, - and living too conſtantly in 
town; but this is not yet ſenſible to a foreigner. 
Thou — hes my journey 
in other letters. 


LETTER LIV. 
| S TIN % MIA. 


JT happen'd when I bat ant fark London, 
that the parliament, which had fat ſeven 
years, was juft .diſfolv'd, and elections for a 
new one were carrying on all over England. 
My firſt day's ſtage had nothing in it remark- 
able, more than what I obſerv'd to thee in my 
laſt. But when I came to the town where [ 
was to lodge, I found the ſtreets all crowded 
with men and women, who gave me a lively idea 
G 4 of 
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of what I have read of the ancient Bacchanals. 
Inſtead of Ivy, they carried oaken boughs, 
were exceeding drunk and mutinous; but at 
the ſame time mighty zealous for religion. 
My Perſian habit drew them all about me, 
and I found they were much puzzled what to 
make of me. Some ſaid I was a German 
| miniſter, ſent by the court to corrupt the E- 
al lectors; upon which ſuggeſtion, I. had like to 
= Have been torn to pieces; others fancied me 
a Jeſuit ; but at laſt they agreed I was a Moun- 
tebank, and as ſuch conducted me to my- 
Inn with great ' reſpet. When I was 
ſafely deliver'd from this danger, I took a re- 
folution - to lay aſide my foreign dreſs, that I 
might travel with leſs diſturbance ; and fell in- 
to diſcourſe upon what had paſs'd with a 
gentleman that accompained me in my jour- 
ney. It ſeemed to me very ſtrange, that in an 
affair of ſo great importance as the choice of 
a guardian for their liberties, men ſhou'd drink 
themſelves out of their reaſon. I aſk'd, whe- 
ther riots of this kind were common at theſe 
times? He anſwer'd, that the whole buſi- 
neſs of the candidates was to pervert and con- 
found the underſtandings of thoſe that chuſe 
them, by all imaginable ways: That from the 
day they begun to make their intereſt, there 
was nothing but idleneſs and debauchery a- 
mong the common 6 : The care of their 
families 
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7 families is neglected; ; trades- and manufaQures 


are at a ſtand; and ſuch à habit of diſorder 


is brought upon them, that it requires the beſt 


part of ſeven years to ſettle them again. And 


yet, continued he, this evil, great as it is, may 


be reckon'd one of the leaſt attending theſe -af- 
fairs. Cou'd we bring our electors to content 
themſelves with being drunk for a year together, 
we might hope to preſerve our conſtitution; but 
it is the ſober, conſiderate corruption; the cool 
bargaining for a ſale of their liberties, that 
will be the certain undoing of this nation, 
whenever a wicked miniſter ſhall be the Pur- 


e. 


LETTER LV. 
SE Lr to M 1 „ "ak 


H E next * vets us into a county 
town, where the elections for the city 
and the ſhire were carrying on together. It was 
with ſome difficulty that we made our way 
through two or three mobs of different par- 
ties, that obligꝰd us by turns to declare ourſelves 


5, for their reſpeCtive factions. Some of them wore 


in their hats tobacco leaves, and ſeem'd prin- 


cipally concern'd for the honour of that noble 


plant, which they ſaid had been attack'd by the 


miniſtry; 3 and 1 in this I heartily join d with them, 


G 4 | being 
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being myſelf a great admirer of 1 its virtues, like 
molt of my countrymen. When we came to 
our inn, I entertain'd myſelf with aſking my 
fellow-traveller queſtions about elections. The 
thing was ſo new to me, that in many points 
I écou'd not believe him. As for inftance, when 
he told me that in former times the counties 
and boroughs us'd to pay the members they 
ſent to parliament for the expence of their 
Journey and attendance; but that now thoſe 
wages were withdrawn, and on the contrary, 
the candidates paid the eleQors; it ſeemed _ 
to me incomprehenſible, that an age ſo mer- 
cenary in other caſes, ſhou'd be grown ſo diſ- 
intereſted in this. It look'd alſo very odd, 
that a corporation ſhou'd take ſuch a ſudden 
liking to a 'man's face, whom they never ſaw 
before, as to prefer him to a family that had 
ſerved them time out of mind; yet this, I 
was aſſured, very often happen'd, and what was 
ftranger ſtill, on the recommendation of another 
perſon, who was no better known to them 
himſelf. My inſtructor added, that there was 
in England one man, ſo extremely popular, 
though he never affected popularity, that a line 
from him, accompany' d with two or three bits 
of a particular fort of paper, was enough to - | 
direct half the nation in the choice of their | 
repreſentatives. 
It wou'd be endleſs to repeat to thee, all the 
tricks which he told me other gentemen were 
: forced 
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forced to uſe to get themſelves. elected. One 
way of being well with a corporation, is to kiſs all 
their wives. My companion confeſs'd to me, 
that he himſelf had formerly been obliged to 
go thro? this laborious ſolicitation, and had met 
with ſome old women in his way, who made 
him pay dearly for their intereſt. But theſe 
methods (faid he) -and other-arts of popularity, 
are growing out of faſhion every day. We now 
court our electors, as we do our miſtreſſes, by 
ſending a notary to them with a propofal : If they 
like the ſettlement, it is no matter how they 
like the man that makes it; but if we diſ- 
agree about that, other pretentions are of very 
little uſe. And to make the compariſon the juſter, 
the members thus choſen have no more regard 
to their venal conſtituents, than huſbands ſo 
married to their wives. I aſk'd, if they had 
no laws againſt corruption. Yes, ſaid he, very 
ſtrong ones, but corruption is ſtronger than the 
Laws. If the magiſtrates in Perſia were to ſell 
wine, it would ſignify very little that your law 
forbids the drinking it. Upon the whole, he 
gave me to underſtand, that ſome of their par- 
haments had not been much better repreſenta- 
tives of the nation, than ſome of their Kings of 
God Almighty, whom * arrogantly pretend- | 
ed to repreſent, 
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LETTER 151 


sz 1. to Minz a. 
N O N the third Ge wich were at an end, 
and I arriv'd- at my friend's houſe with 
all the pleaſure which we received from 
retirement and repoſe, after a life of tumult and 
fatigue. I was as weary of elections, as if I had 
been a candidate myſelf, and cou'd not help 
expreſſing my ſurprize, that the general 
diforder on theſe occaſions, had not brought 
ſome fatal miſchief on the nation, That we 
are not undone by it, replied my friend, is en- 
tirely owing to the happy circumſtance of our 
being an iſland. Were we ſeated on the con- 
tinent, every election of a new parliament wou'd 
infallibly draw on an invaſion. It is not on- 
ly from enemies abroad that you are in dan- 
ger, anſwer d I: One wou'd think that the 
violence of domeſtick feuds ſhou'd of itſelf 
overturn your conſtitution, as it has ſo many 
others; and how you have been able to eſcape 
ſo long, is the wonder of all who have been 
bred up under abſolute monarchies : For they 
are taught, that the ſuperior advantage of 
their form of government conſiſts in the 
ſtrength of union; and that in other ſtates, 
where * is more divided, a pernicious con- 


fuſion 
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5 fußan muſt enſue— T hey argue rightly enough, 
ſaid the gentleman who came along with me, 
but they carry the argument too far. No doubt, 
factions are the natural inconveniencies of all 
free governments, as oppreſſion is too apt to 
attend on arbitrary power. But the difference 
lies here, that in an abſolute monarchy, a ty- 
rant has nothing to reſtrain him ; whereas par- 
ties are not only a controul on thoſe that go- 
vern, but on each other; nay, they are even 
a controul upon themſelves, as the leaders of 
them dare not give a looſe to their own par- 
ticular paſſions and deſigns, for fear of hurting 
their credit with thoſe whom it is their intereſt 
to manage, and to pleaſe. Beſides, that it is 
eaſier to infect a prince with a ſpirit of tyran- 
ny, than a nation with a ſpirit of faction; and 
where the diſcontent is not general, the ef 
will be light. To engage a whole people in 
a revolt, the higheſt provocations muſt be 
given ; in ſuch a caſe, the diforder 1s not charge- 
able on thoſe that defend their liberties, but 
on the aggreſſor that invades them. Parties 
in ſociety, are like tempeſts in the natural 
world; they cauſe, indeed, à very great diſtur- 
bance, and when violent, tear up every thing 


_. + thast oppoſes chem; but then they purge away 


many noxious qualities, and prevent a ſtagnati- 
on which would be fatal : All nations that live 


in a quiet ſlavery, Ws be properly ſaid to 
ſtagnate; 
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ſtagnate; and happy wou'd it be for them, 


if they were rous'd and put in motion by that 


ſpirit of faction they dread ſo much; for, let 
the conſequences of reſiſtance be what they 
wou'd, they can produce nothing worſe than a 
confirm'd and eſtabliſh'd ſervitude : But gene- 
rally ſuch a ferment in a nation throws off 
what is moſt oppreſſiwe to it, and ſettles by 
degrees, into a better and more. eligible ſtate. 
Of this we have receiv'd abundant proof ; for 
there is hardly a privilege belonging to us; 
which has not been gain'd by popular dif-. 
content, and preſerv'd by frequent oppoſition. 
I may add, that we have known many inſtan- 

ces, where parties, tho” ever ſo inflam'd againſt 
f 1 other, have united, from a ſenſe of com- 
mon danger, and join'd in ſecuring their com- 
mon happineſs. This I think, ought to free 
us from the reproach of ſacrificing our 
country to our diviſions, and make thoſe 
deſpair of ſucceſs, that hope by dividing to de- 
ſtroy us. 


LETTER LVI. 


SE LIM to MIR ZA. 


country, we did nothing from morning till 
night, but diſpute about the government. 
The natural beauties round about us were little 
attended 
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atended to, ſo much were we taken up with our en- 
quiries into political defects. My two compa- 
nions diſagreed in many points; though I am 
perſuaded they both meant the ſame thing, and 
were almoſt equally good ſubjects, and good citi- 
Zens. I ſometimes fancy'd, that I had learnt a 
great deal in, theſe debates; but when I came to 
put my learning together, I found myſelf not 

much wiſer than before. The maſter of the 
houſe was-inclin'd to the ſide of the court, not 
from any intereſted or ambitious views, but, as 
he ſaid, from a principle of whiggiſm : This 
word is one of thoſe diſtinctions, which for little 
leſs than a century have divided and perplext this 
nation. The oppoſite party are called tories; 
They have as ſtrong an antipathy to each other, 
as the followers of Oſman to thoſe of Hali. 1 
deſired my friend to give me ſome certain mark 
by which I might know one from the other. The 
Whigs, ſaid he, are they, that are now in place, 
and the tories are they that are out. I under- 
ſtand you, return'd I, the difference is only there; 
fo that if they who are now tories, were em- 
ploy'd, they wou'd inſtantly become whigs; and 
if the whigs were remov'd, they wou'd be tories. 
Not fo, anſwer'd he, with ſome warmth: There 
is a great difference in their principles and their 
conduct. Ay, faid I, let me hear that, and then 
J ſhall be able to chuſe my party. The tories, 
ſaid he, are for advancing the power of the crown, 
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and raiſing the pride and riches of the clergy. 


They. garbled our army, loſt our honour, and 
were aſſiſtant to the greatneſs of F „„ 

You ſurpriſe me! replied I; for I have heard 
all this imputed to ſome, who, you aſſure me, 


are good whigs; nay, the N * of G- 5 


giſm. 

PII explain that matter to you. mediately, 
ſaid the gentleman that came down with me: 

whiggiſm is an indelible character, like epiſco- 
pacy: For as he who has once been a biſhop, 
though he no longer performs any of the offices 
and duties of his function, is a biſhop neverthe- 


leſs; ſo he who has once been a whig, let him 


act never ſo contrary to his principles, is never- 
theleſs a whig; and as all true church-men are 


5 obliged in conſcience to acknowledge the firſt, 


ſo all true whigs are in 70. bound to fuggort | 


the laſt. 
Very well, ſaid I; but are there none who 


differ from this orthodox belief! 2 Yes, ſaid he, 


certain obſtinate people; but like other diſſenters, - 


they are puniſh'd for their ſeparation, by being 


excluded from all places of truſt and profit. 


A heavy puniſhment indeed, anſwer'd I! But 


T have obſerv'd, that all ſects are apt to ſtrength- 


en and encreaſe by perſecution. 


* 
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L E TT E R LVII. 
S2 LIM. to Mirza at Iſpahan. 


3 From London. 
Jy WENT with my y country friend ſome days 


ago, to make a viſit in a neighbouring county, 
to the prelate of that dioceſe. His character is 
ſo extraordinary, that not to give it to thee, would 
be departing from the rule I have laid down, to 
let nothing that is ſingular eſcape my notice. In 
the firſt place, he reſides conſtantly on his dio- 
ceſe, and has done ſo for many years: He aſks 
nothing of the court for himſelf or family: He 
| hoards up no wealth for his relations, but lays 
out the revenues of his ſee in a decent hoſpitality, 
and a charity devoid of oſtentation. At his firſt 
entrance into the world, he diſtinguiſh'd himſelf 
by a zeal for the liberty of his country, and had 
a conſiderable ſhare in bringing on the revolution 
that preſerv'd i it. His principles never alter'd by 
his preferment: He never proſtituted his pen, 
nor debaſed his character by party diſputes or - 
blind compliance. As he is at too great a diſtance 
from the ſcene of action, to judge himſelf of what 
is doing, he has not thought fit to put his conſci- 
ence in the keeping of another. Though he is 
ſerious in the belief of his religion, he is mode · 
rate to all who differ from him: He knows no 
diſtinction of party, but extends his good offices 

alike 
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alike to whig and tory; a friend to virtue under 
any denomination; an enemy to vice under any 
colours. His health and old age, are the effects 
of a temperate life and a quiet conſcience : 
Though he has now ſome years above fourſcore 
no body ever thought he liv'd too long, unleſs it 
was out of an impatience to ſucceed him. | 
This excellent perſon entertain'd me with the 
greateſt humanity, and ſeem'd to take a peculiar 
delight in being uſeful and inſtructive to a ſtran- 
ger. To tell thee the truth, Mirza, I was affect- 
ed with the piety and virtue of this teacher ; the 
chriſtian religion appear'd to me ſo amiable in his 
character and manners, that if the force of edu- 
cation had not rooted Mahometiſm in my heart, 


he nenn Wenn 


: c 


L E T T E R LIK. 
sz1iu to MIR z A 


Y long ſtay in the country, gave me libre 
to read a good deal; I applied myſelf to 


M 


| hiſtory, particularly that of England; for rightly 


to underſtand what a nation is, one ſhou'd previ- 
ouſly learn what it has been. If I complain'd of 
the different accounts which are given by the 
Engliſh of themſelves in their preſent - circum- | 
ſtances, I have no leſs reaſon to complain of their 

| | | hiſtorians: 


The Tranſlator ſuppoſes, that the 18 means Dr. 
Hough, the preſent Biſhop of Worceſter. 
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hiſtorians : Paſt tranſaQtions are ſovarioully relat- 
ed, and with ſuch a mixture-of prejudice on both 
ſides, that it is as hard to know truth from their 
relations, as religion from the comments of di- 
vines. The great article in which they differ 
moſt, is the ancient power of the crown, and that 
of the parliament : According to ſome, the latter 
is no more than an incroachment on the former; 
but according to others, it is as old as the monar- 
chy itſelf, 

This point is debated with great warmth, and 
a multitude of proofs alledged by either party: 
Yet in truth, it is of very little conſequence to 
the preſent intereſts of the ſtate. If liberty were 
but a year old, the Engliſh won'd have juſt as 
good a right to claim and to preſerve it, as if it 
had been handed down to them from many ages: 
For allowing that their anceſtors were flaves, | 
through weakneſs or want of ſpirit; is flavery fo 
valuable an inheritance that it never muſt be part- 
ed with ? Is a long preſcription neceſſary to give 
force to the natural rights of mankind? If the 
privileges of the people of England be conceſſions 
from the crown, is-not the power of the crown 
itſelf a conceſſion from the people? Thou ſeeſt 
therefore, that all this mighty controverſy is ra- 
ther matter of ſpeculation, than of uſe: How- 
ever, I have endeavour'd to clear it up for my 
own ſatisfaction, and deſign to give thee my no- 
tions on that ſubject, in ſome letters where 1 


conſider i it more at large. I will finiſh this, by 
making 
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government, that was formerly ſpread all over 
Europe, and though much defac'd by time, is 
ſtill diſtinguiſhable here. Notwithſtanding the 
admiration, which thoſe who treat of it, affect 


making one remark on the uncertainty of hiſtory, 
viz. that thoſe accounts which are writ by men 
concern'd in the tranſactions they relate, though 
their authority be generally moſt allowed, are per- 
haps ſtill more unlikely to be true, than thoſe 
that are drawn from antient records, and com- 


mon fame; becauſe vanity and ſelf. love are more 


diſpos'd to diſguiſe the truth, than the publick to 
make wrong judgments, or a | diligent collector 
to alter facts. 


> =. 


SELIM to MIRZzZ A. 


TT is a uſual piece of vanity in the writers of 

every nation, to repreſent the original conſti- 
tutions of their reſpective ſtates, as founded on 
deep laid ſyſtems and plans of policy, in which 
they imagine that they diſcover the utmoſt reach 
of human wiſdom ; whereas, in truth, they are 
often the effects 87 downright chance, and pro- 


duc'd by the force of certain circumſtances, or 


the ſimple dictates of nature itſelf, out of a regard 
to ſome preſent expediency, and wy ey pro- 
vidence to the future. 

Such was the original of the 00 Gothick 


to 


* 
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to exprof of its wiſe contrivance, it is plain, that 
it was caſually eſtabliſn'd; that it was produc'd 
not in a cabinet, but a gamp; and owes- much 
leſs to the prudence of a legiſlator, than to the 
neceſſity of the times which gave it birth. . 


The people that introduc'd it into Britain, and I 


every where elſe, were a multitude of ſoldiers, 
unacquainted with any thing but war: Their 
leader, for the better carrying it on, was in- 
veſted with a ſort of regal power, and when it 
happen'd that the war continu'd long, he acquir'd 
a preſcriptive authority over thoſe who had been 
accuſtom?d to obey his orders; but this authority 
Was directed by the advice of the other officers, 
and dependant on the good - liking- of the army, 
from which alone it was deriv'd: In like manner, 
the firſt revenues of this leader, were nothing 
more than a title to a larger ſhare in the common 
booty, or the voluntary contributions of the ſol- 
diers out of the wealth acquir'd under his com- 
mand. But had he attempted to take a horſe or 
cow, or any part of the plunder from the meaneſt 
ſoldier, without his free conſent, a mutiny wou'd 
certainly have enſu'd, and the violation of pro- 
perty been reveng'd; From theſe principles, we 
may naturally draw the whole form of the Saxon 
or Gothick government. When theſe invaders 
were peaceably ſettled in their new poſſeſſions, the 
general was chang'd into a King, the officers in- 
to nobles, the council of war into a council of 
| 2 and che R of the ſoldiery itſelf into a 

"© general 
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general aſſembly of all the freemen. A princi- 


pal ſhare of the conqueits, as it had been of the 


ſpoils, was freely allottgd to the prince, and the 
reſt by him diſtributed according to rank and 
merit among his troops and followers, under cer- 

tain conditions agreeable to the Saxon cuſtoms. 
Hence the different tenures, and the ſervices 


founded upon them; hence the vaſſallage, or ra- 


ther ſervitude of the conquer'd, who were oblig'd 
to till the lands which they had loſt, for the con- 
qerors who had gain'd them, or at beſt, to hold 
them of thoſe new proprietors on ſuch hard and 
flaviſh terms, as they thought fit to impoſe. 


Hence likewiſe, the riches of the clergy, and their 
| early authority in the State: For thoſe people be- 


ing ignorant and ſuperſtitious in the ſame degree, 


and heated with the zeal of a new converſion, 


thought they cou'd not do too much for their 


teachers, but with a conſiderable ſhare of the 


conquer'd lands, admitted them to a large parti- 
cipation of dominion itſelf. Thus, without 
any ſettled deſign, or ſpeculative {kill, this con- 
ſtitution-in a manner form'd itſelf ; and perhaps 
it was the better for that reaſon, as there was 
more of nature in it, and little of political myſte- 
ry, which wherever it prevails, is the bane of pub- 


lick good. A government ſo eſtabliſh'd, cou'd 
admit of no pretence of a ſuperior nature in the 


perſon of a King, or an unalterable right in the 


| ſucceſſion. It cou'd never come into the heads 


of ſuch a people, that they were to ſubmit to 
a bad 
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2 bad adminiſtration for conſcience ſake; or, that 
their liberties were not every way as ſacred as 
the prerogative of their prince. They cou'd ne- 
ver be brought to underſtand, that there was ſuch 
a thing as reaſon of ſtate diſtin from the com- 
mon reaſon of mankind; much leſs wou'd they 
allow pernicious meaſures to paſs unqueſtion'd, 


or unpuniſh'd, under the en ſanction 
of that name. 


Nee 1 
L ET"TER. EXE 
8K LIM to MIRZA. 


1 GAVE thee in my laſt a ſhort "account cf 
the firſt riſe and conſtruction of the Saxon go- 
vernment, on very plain and ſimple foundations. 
It was a mix'd ſtate, and conſequently limited, 
but the limitations were not well aſcertain'd: 
The different powers that compos'd it, were 
mutually checks upon each other; but to what 
degree thoſe reſtraints were to be exercis'd, did 
not.always ſufficiently appear. 'The Nobles found 
the King too imperious, and the King the Nobles 
too incroaching ; the Commons had rights and 
privileges, but with little ability to make them 
good, unleſs when particular conjunctures ſup- 
ply'd them with an extraordinary. force. The 
Clergy aw'd alike both King and Nobles, at once 
* the Commons, * oppreſſing them: 
| They 
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8 They protected them for their own intereſt 


againſt the Crown upon certain occaſions ; but 
oppreſt them with infinite exactions, and a dehi- 
al of all juſtice againſt themſelves. In this ſtate 
the government continued for a conſiderable 


length of time, till the wiſdom of two or three 


great Kings corrected many of its errors, and 
brought the whole machine into better order ;- 
but the violent invaſion of the Danes, and much 
more that of the Normans, like a foreign weight 
roughly laid upon the ſprings, diſturb'd and ob- 


ſtructed its proper motions: Yet by degrees it 


recover'd itfelf again; and how. ill ſoever the 
Saxon people might be treated, under the notion 


of a conqueſt, the Saxon conſtitution was unſub- 
dued. The new comers reliſh'd ſlavery no bet- 


ter than the old inhabitants, and gladly join'd 
with them upon a ſenſe of mutual intereſt, to 
force a confirmation of their freedom and the an- 
tient laws. Indeed, there was ſo great a confor- 


mity between the government of Normandy and 


that of England, the cuſtoms of both nations were 
ſo much the ſame, that unleſs the Normans by 
conquering this iſland had loſt their original rights, 
and fought on purpoſe to degrade themſelves and 
their poſterity, it was impoſſible their Kings cou'd 
have a right to abſolute power. When therefore 
they attempted to aſſume it, they were vigorouſly 
oppos'd. Civil wars enſu'd, which ended to the 
diſadvantage of the Crown; but the misfortune 

| | Was, 
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was, that in all theſe ſtruggles, the Nobles treated 
for the people, not the people for themſelves; 
and therefore their intereſts were much neglect- 
ed, and the advantages gain'd by the Nobles grew 
as heavy a burthen to them as the very powers 
they had taken from the King. It then became 
the intereſt of the King to raiſe the people in op- 

poſition to the nobility; and they felt the effects 
of this jealouſy, far more to their advantage than 

they had done the friendſhip of the nobles; for 
in proceſs of time, they grew a match for them 
and the Crown itſelf; by which happy alteration 
in their circumſtances, the whole frame of the 
government was chang'd, and a new balance of 
power introduc'd, dene pois'd than it ever was 
before. Yet many prineipal cauſes that brought 
about this great revolution were purely acciden- 


F 
SELIM to Mizza, | 


HOU wilt be epi to hear that the 

period when the Engliſh nation enjoy d the 

greateſt happineſs was under the influence of 2 

woman, As much as we Perſians ſhould defpiſe 
| . a n 
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a female ruler; it was not till the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, that this government came to an equal 
balance, which is the true perfection of it. 


Too ſhew what this happy ſituation was, it will 


be neceſlary to give thee ſome idea of what Par- 
liaments had been till her time. 

The aſſembly of the people under the Saxons, 
was more properly a Diet than a Parliament. 
All the freemen had a right to be preſent there ; 


but how far they had a vote in it, is uncertain. 


It is probable, that in moſt affairs they were de- 


termin'd by the advice and authority of the-prin- 


.cipal or leading men. 
After theinvaſion of the Normans, theſe aſſem- 
blies ſeldom met, and by degrees, wholly loſt 
their former ſhape : The Commons were no lon- 
ger preſent 1 in them; and when afterwards they 
came thither by Jos tation, (not prom iſcuouſly, 


as before) the people were no great gainers by it; 


for the whole ſtrength of the government reſided 
in the Barons and the Clergy, who did what they 
pleas'd in all affairs. The proceedings of the 
Commons cou'd not be free in their repreſenta- 
tive body, while they were feeble and oppreſt in 
their collective. The laws of vaſſallage, and the 


immunities of the church hung heavy upon them, 


and hinder'd them from acting with any vigour. 
Without the Nobles or Clergy on their ſide, they 
durſt refuſe nothing to the Crown, and ſo ſtrong 
Was their dependancy upon them, that we find 
an molt of the civil wars, they blindly follow'd the 

_— 
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paſſions of both, and made or unmade Kings as 


they directed. But in return for their ſervices 4 


they got their liberties confirm'd, and many of 
their grievances redreſt; theyreveng'd themſelves 
on the minifters that.oppredt them, and obtain'd 
good laws for the Commonwealth. Nor indeed, 
did any Parliament, freely choſen, ever conſent to 
eſtabliſh ſlavery by law, but their rights continu- 
ed always unretracted, though weakly maintain'd. 
Such was the condition of the Houſe of Com- 
mons .for many centuries, and that it was able 
to ſupport itſelf at all under ſo many diſadvanta- 


ges, ſhews a great natural ſtrength in 8 4 


tion. That ſtrength was exerted by degrees; it 
Privileges were conſiderably enlarg'd, and it "og 
came in fact, as well as name, a third part of the 
Legiſlature. The laws of vaſſallage were broken 
through; the eſtates of the Nobles were made 
alienable; the weight of property was transferr'd 
to the ſide of the people. Many accidents con- 
curr'd to the ſame effect. A reformation in reli- 
gion was begun, by which that mighty fabrick of 
church power, erected on the ruins of publick 
liberty, and adorn'd with the ſpoils of the Crown 
itſelf, was happily attack'd and overturn'd. The 
immenſe poſſeſſions of the clergy were taken 
away, and moſt of them beſtow'd upon the Com- 
mons. They had now the greateſt ſhare of the 
lands of England, and a ſtill greater treaſure in 
their commerce, which they were beginning to 
extend and improve. Their riches ſecured their 
H 2 inde- 
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independancy ; the clergy fear'd them, and the 9 5 


Nobles cou'd not hurt them. In this ſtate Queen · 
Elizabeth found the Parliament: The Lords and 


Commons were nigh upon a level, and the Church 
in a decent ſubordination, She had ſkill enough 


to give to each its proper weight, and yet keep 
her own authority entire: She was the head of 
this well-proportion'd body, and ſupreamly direct- 
ed all its motions. Thus, what in mix'd forms 
of government feldom happens, there was no 


. conteſt for power in the Legiſlature ; becauſe no 


part was ſo high as to be uncontroul'd, or ſo tow- 


as to be oppreſt. The great end of government 


was attain'd in the ſatisfaction of the people, and 


every other happineſs follow'd that, as every miſ- 


fortune and diſgrace is ſure to aftend on their. dif- 


LETTER” Lxin 
SELIM to Mizza. 


ENDED my, laſt letter with the felicity of 
Elizabeth's reign: Very different was that of 
has ſucceſſor James the firſt: for his character 


and conduct were the reverſe of hers. He en- 


deavour'd to break the balance of the government 


by her ſo wiſely fixt; and begun a firuggle for 


power with his people, without one quality that 


2 render him capable of going through with 


it to his advantage: He had neither courage, abi- 
litx, 
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lity, nor addreſs: He was contemn'd both at home 

and abroad; his very favourites did not love him, 
though he ſacrificed every thing to them: Yet 
by the ſingle force of luxury, he ſo weaken'd the 
ſpirit of the nation, that he made great advances 
towards effeCting the point he aim'd at, viz. ren- 
dering himſelf abſolute: And that he did not com- 
pleat it, was rather owing to the indigence to 
which he had reduc'd himſelf, and want of per- 
| ſonal reſolution, than any difficulties he met with. 
The clergy, whom he corrupted among the reſt, 
were very afliſtant to him, by preaching up noti- 
ons which they ſeem to have borrow'd from our 


religion, of a right divine in kings, and other ſuch 


Mahometan tenets, that had never been heard * 
in this country. And they were reciprocally aſſiſt- 
ed by the King in the introduction of certain ce- 
remonies, of little uſe but to encreaſe their own 
authority. But there were many who diſliked | 
theſe innovations, and their oppoſition hinder'd 
them from ſpreading quite ſo far as the court de- 
ſired. Theſe obſtinate Proteſtants and Patriots 
were branded with the name of Puritans, and 
much hated by James, and Charles his ſon, who 
upon the deceaſe of the former, ſucceeded to his 
kingdoms and deſigns. He had many better qua- 
lities than his father, but as wrong a judgment, 
and greater obſtinacy. He carried his affection 
for the clergy, and abhorrence of the Puritans, 
to an exceſs of bigotry and rage. He agreed ſo 
ill with his Parliaments, that he ſoon grew weary 
H 2 of 
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774 LETTERS from a 
of them, and refolv'd to be troubled with no more: 


None were call'd for ſeveral years together, and 
all that time he govern'd as deſpotically as the 


Sophi of Perſia, The laws were either openly 
infring'd, or explain'd in the manner he directed: 
He levied money upon his ſubjects againſt privi- 
leges exprefly confirm'd by himſelf. In ſhort, 
his paſſion for power might have been fully gra- 
tified, if his more prevailing one to bigotry had 
not engag'd him in a ſenſelefs undertaking, of 

forcing the fame form of worſhip upon his ſub- 
jeQs in Scotland, as he had declar'd himſelf ſo 
warmly for in England. It is ſafer to attack men 
in their civit rights, than their religious opinions: 

The Scots, / who had acquieſced under tyranny, 
took up arms againſt perſecution. Their inſur- 
reclion made it neceffary to call a Parliament ; it 
met, but was inſtantly diſſolv'd by the intempe- 
rate folly of the Court. All hopes of better 
meaſures were put an end to, by this laſt provo- 


cation. The Scots marched into England, and 


were receiv d by the Engliſh, not as enemies, but 


as brothers and allies: The King, unable to op- 


poſe them, was compell'd to aſk the aid of ano- 
ther Parliament. A Parliament met, inflam'd 
with the oppreſſion of fifteen years: The princi- 
pal members of it were men whom the neceſſity 
and danger of the times had render'd eqtally able 
and determin'd : They reſolv'd to make uſe of the 
opportunity to redreſs their grievances, and ſecure 
their liberty ; the King granted every thing that 
& was 
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was neceſſary to either of thoſe ends; but what 
perhaps was really conceſſion, had the appearance 
of conſtraint, and therefore gain'd neither grati- 
tude nor confidence: The nation cou'd no longer 
truſt the King, or if it might, particular men 
cou'd not, and the ſupport of thofe particular men 
was become a national concern: They had ex- 
pos'd' themſelves by ſerving the publick; the 
publick therefore judg'd that it was: bound in juſ- 
tice to defend them. Nor indeed was it poſſible, 
when the work of reformation was begun, to keep 
people who were fore. with the remembrance of 
injuries receiv'd, within the bounds of a proper 
moderation. Such a ſobriety is much eaſier in 
ſpeculation than it ever was in practiſe. Thus part- 
ly for the ſafety of their leaders, and partly from 


a jealouſy of his intentions, the Parliament drew . 


the ſword againſt the King: But the ſword when 
drawn, was no longer theirs ; it was quickly turn'd 
againſt them by thoſe to whoſe hands they truſt- | 
ed it: The honeſteft and wiſeſt of both parties 
were out-witted and over- power'd by. villains : 
The King periſh'd, and the conſtitution periſh'd : 
with him. "5 
A private man, whoſe genius u was call'd forth 
by the troubles of his country, and form'd in the 
_ exerciſe of faction, uſurp'd the government. His 
character was as extraordinary as his fortune: He 
was enthuſiaſt enough to be agreeable to the hu- 
mour of the times; and yet ſenſible enough to 
ern his enthuſiaſm by the rules of prudence. 
H 4 | He 
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He trampled on the laws of the nation, but he 
rais'd the glory ot it; and it is hard to ſay which 

he deferv'd moſt, a halter or a crown. a 
At his death, (which was a natural one in his 
height of power) all order was loſt in the ſtate: 
Various tyrannies were ſet up, and deſtroy'd each 
other; but all ſhew'd a republick to be impracti- 
cable. At laſt, the nation growing weary of ſuch 
wild confuſion, agreed to recall the baniſh'd ſon 
of their murder'd King, and reſtor'd him with- 
out any limitations, even ſuch as had been legally _ 
obtain'd before the troubles. Thus the fruits of 
a tedious civil war were lightly and wantonly 
| thrown away, by too haſty a paſſion for repoſe, 
The conſtitution reviv'd indeed again, but reviv'd 
as ſickly as before: The ill humours which ought 
to have been purg'd away by the violent remedies 
that had been us'd, continu'd as prevalent as ever, 
and naturally broke out in the ſame diſtempers. 
The King wanted to ſet himſelf above the law; 
wicked men encourag'd this diſpoſition, and many 
good men were weak enough to comply with it, 
out of averſion to thoſe: principles of reſiſtance 
which they had ſeen ſo fatally abus'd. 8 


LET- - 
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S ELIN to MIR Z A. 


T*HE methods purſued by Charles the fecond, 


I in the conduct of his government, were in 


many reſpects different from his father's, W 
the purpoſe of both was much the ſame. The 

father always bully'd his Parliaments; the ſon 
endeavour'd to corrupt them: The father obfti- 
nately refus'd to change his miniſters, becauſe he 
really eſteem'd them as honeſt men: The ſon 
very eaſily chang'd his, becauſe he thought they 
were all alike diſhoneſt, and that his deſigns might 


as well be carried on by one knave as by another: 


The father was a tool of the clergy, and a perſe- 
cutor, out of zeal for his religion; the ſon was 


quite indifferent to religion, but ſerv'd the paſſions 
of his clergy againſt their enemies from motives 


of policy: The father deſir'd to be abſolute at 
home, but to make the nation reſpectable abroad; 
the ſon aſſiſted the King of France in his invaſions 
on the liberties of Europe, that by his help he 
might maſter thoſe of England: Nay, he was 
even a penſioner to France, and by ſo vile a pro- 
ftrtution of his dignity, fet an example to the No- 
bility of his realm, to fell their honour likewiſe 
for a penſion ; an example, the ill effects of which, 
have been felt too ſenſibly ever ſince. / 
Hs 
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178 LETTERS from a 
Thus, a conduct the moſt infamous to the 

Prince, was alſo the moſt dangerous to the people, 

and oppreſſion was ſo much the more heavy, as 

it was not gilded with any outward luſtre, 

Let with all theſe vices and imperfeQions in 
the character of Charles the ſecond, there was 
ſomething ſo bewitching in his behaviour, that 
the charms of it prevail'd on many to connive at 
the faults of his government: And indeed, no- 
thing is ſo hurtful to a country, which has liber- 
ties to defend, as a Prince who knows how at 
the ſame time to make himſelf deſpotick and 
agreeable: This was eminently the talent of 
Charles the ſecond, and what is moſt ſurpriſing, 
he poſleſs'd i it without any great depth of —— 
ſtanding. 152 

But the principal infleoment of! his bad inten- 
tions, was a general depravity of manners, with 
which he took pains to infect his court, and they 
the nation. All virtues, both publick and private, 
were openly ridicul'd;-and none were allow'd to 
have any talents for wit or buſineſs, who pretend- 
ed to any ſenſe of honour, or regard to decency. 
The King made great uſe of theſe new notions; 
and they prov'd very pernicious to the freedom, 
as well as morals of his ſubjects: But an indo- 
lence natural to his temper, was ſome check to 
his deſigns; and fond as he was of arbitrary pow- 
er, he did not purſue it any further, than was 
conſiſtent with his pleaſure and repoſe. 


In 8 
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In the following reign, the evil ms encreas'd, 


as it had been juſtly apprehended. — 


The ſpirit of bigotry was added to the ſpirit | 


of tyranny, and an enterpriſing temper to a weak 


underſtanding : A change of religion was attempt- 
ed as well as of government, which rouz?d thoſe 
whom no danger to the latter cou'd ever have J 


- alarm'd, and taught the preachers of non- reſiſ- 


tance to reſiſt. A revolution was evidently ne- 


ceſſary to ſave the whole, and that EY pro- 
duc'd one. 

King James the PRES loſt his Crown, and 
the nation gave it to their deliverer the Prince. 
of Orange : The government was ſettled on a 
new foundation, agreeable to the antient Saxon 
principles from which it had declin'd ; and by a 
happineſs peculiar to itſelf, grew. longer from 
the ſhocks it had ſuſtain'd.. #7 


* 


LETTER . 


ES to MIRA 2 A. 


"HE firſt. advantage gain'd by the Engliſh 


nation in the change of their government, 


was the utter extinction of thoſe vain and empty 
hantoms of hereditary inalienable right, and a 


power not ſubject to controul, which King James 
the firſt had conjur'd up, to the great diſturbance 
and terror of his people. With James the ſecond 


they were expell'd, nor can _ ever be brought. 
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back again with any proſpect of ſucceſs, but by that | 
Family alone, which claims from him: For which 
reaſon it will eternally be the intereſt of the 
people of England not to ſuffer ſuch a claim to 
prevail; but to maintain an eſtabliſhment which 
is founded on the baſis of their liberty, and inſe- 
perably connected with it. "IF 

As the parliament plainly diſpos'd of the crown 
in altzring the ſucceſſion, the princes who have 
reign'd ſince that time, cou'd pretend to none 
but a parliamentary title, and the ſame force as 
the legiſlature cou'd give to that, it alſo gave to 
the privileges of the ſubject. 

The word Loyalty, which had long been mit. 
applied, recover'd its original and proper ſenſe; 
it was now underſtood to mean no more than a 
due obedience to the authority of the King, in 
conformity to the laws, inſtead of a bigoted 
compliance to the will of the King, in 5 e 
to the laws. | 

How great an . this muſt be, will ap- 
pear by reflecting on the miſchiefs that have been 
brought upon this country in particular, from the 
Wrong interpretation of certain names. But this 
zs not the only benefit that enſu'd from that hap- 
py revolution. The prerogative of the crown 
had been till then ſo ill defin'd, that the full ex- 
tent of it was rather ſtopt by the degree of pru- 
dence in the government, or of impatience in the 
people, than by the letter of the law: Nay, it 
jeem'd as if in TR inſtances the law allow'd- a 


power 


\ 
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| power to the King, entirely deſtructive to itſelf. 


Thus princes have been often made to believe, 


that what their ſubjects complain'd of as oppreſ- 
ſion, was a legal exerciſe of their right; and no 


wonder, if in diſputable points, they Bere the 
queſtion in favour of their own authority. 


But now the bounds of prerogative we | 


mark'd out by expreſs reſtrictions; the courſe of 
it became regular and fix'd, and cou'd no longer 
move obliquely to the danger of the general 
ſyſtem. 

Thou wilt therefore obſerve this difference be- 


tween the government in the reign of queen Eli- 
zabeth, and the ſtate of it ſince the revolution; 
that Elizabeth choſe to rule by parliaments, from 


the goodneſs of her-underſtanding ; but princes 
now are forc'd to do ſo from neceſſity; becauſe 
all expedients of governing without them are ma- 
nifeſtly impraCticable. I will explain this to thee 
more diſtin&ly when I write again. In the mean 


while, let me a little recal thy thoughts from 
.paſt events, and. the hiſtory of England, to the 


remembrance. and love of thy faithful Selim, who 
is. not become ſo much an Engliſhman as to for- 
get his native Perſia, but perpetually ſighs for his 


friends and country amidft all that engages his 


attention in a foreign land. 
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LETTER LXVI. 
SELIM. to MIR 2 A. 


HE antient revenues of the Kings of Eng- 
land, conſiſted chiefly in a karge demeſn of 
pcs, and certain rights and powers reſery'd to 
them over the lands held of the crown; by means- 
of which they ſupported the royal dignity withj- 
out the immediate aſſiſtance of the people, except 
upon extraordinary occaſions. But in proceſs of 
time, the-extravagance of princes, and the rapa- 
eiouſneſs of favourites having waſted the beſt part 
of this eſtate, and their ſucceſſors endeavouring to 
repair it by a tyrannical abuſe of thoſe rights and 
powers, ſome of them, which were found. to be 
moſt grievous, were bought off by the parlia - 
ment, with a fix'd eſtabliſhment for the mainte- 
nance of the houſhold, compos'd of certain taxes. 
yearly rais'd, and appropriated thereto. 
But after the expulſion of the Stuarts, the ex- 
pence of the government being augmented for 
the defence of the ſucceſſion, the crown was con- 
ſtrain'd to apply to parliament, not only for the 
maintenance of its houſhold, which was ſettled at 
the beginning of every reign, and in every reign. 
conſiderably encreas'd; not only for extraordi- 
nary ſupplies, to which and parliaments anciently 
were call'd ; But for the ordinary ſervice of the: 
year. 
Thus 
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Thus a continual dependance on the people 
became neceſſary to Kings, and they were ſo truly 
the ſervants of the publick, that. they receiv'd the 
wages of it in form, and were oblig'd to the par- 
Lament for the means of exerciſing their royalty, 
as well as for the right they had: to claim it. Nor 
can this ſalutary dependance ever ceaſe, except E 
the' parliament itfelf ſhou'd give it up, by im- 
powering the King to raiſe money without limit- 
ing the ſum, or ſpecifying the ſervices. Such 
conceſſions are abſurd in their own nature; for if 
a prince is afraid to truſt his people with a power 
of ſupplying his neceſſities upon a thorough know- 
ledge of .them, the people have no encourage. 
ment to truſt their prince, or to ſpeak more pro- 
perly, his miniſter, with ſo blind and WI 

an authority. 


LETTER LXVII. 


S ELIM to MInz a. 


W 


2 providing for tke maintenance of their Kings, 
the people of England have been bounteous, 
even beyond what cou'd juſtly be expected; and 
this ſhews with what ſecurity a Prince may rely 
upon his parliament : But they do not ſeem to be 
ſufficiently aware how great an addition of real 
wealth accrues to the Crown from the diſpoſalof 
all. offices and employments, moſt of which it 
not only may beſtow, but reſume again at plea- 
ſure. 
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Is not this very properly a vaſt eſtate in the 


poſſeſſion of the King, ſince no Prince can eat and 


drink his whole revenue, but muſt lay it out in 


gratifications to his favourites, his miniſters, and 
his ſervants. Anciently the great officers of the 
ſtate, were all of them for life, and many of them 


Choſen by the people; thoſe only of the houſhold 


were immediately dependant on the King, and as 


he paid them out of his own immediate income, 


it was his intereſt to have as few. as was conſiſtent. 
with his dignity and ſervice. But now, that all 
the officers of the commonwealth, both civil and © 
military, are nominated by the King, and paid 


by him with the money of the publick; now 


that ſo few hold their places by their good beha- 
viour, or any laſting tenure whatſoever, it is plain- 
ly the intereſt of the crown to multiply offices 
without end, becauſe the court is the richer for 
all the money that is laviſhed to maintain them, 
tho? the publick be impoveriſhed and undone. In 
other countries, the profit of a tax is diminiſhed 
by the charge of collecting it, but here the court 
does in effect gain as much upon the produce of 
a ſubſidy, by that part of it which goes to the col- 


lectors, as by that which comes into the exche- 


7 — 

How can one hope that a Prince ſhould be de- 
em of reducing the national expence, by leſſen- 
ing the number of employments, when every 
new ſalary that he gives, is a new fund of wealth 
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at his diſpoſal, and the infallible 1 of a 
new ä 


LETTER Lin. 
SELIM to Mi RZ a. 


you have ſeen in my laſt, that from the time 

of King James's depoſition, annual meetings 
of parliament were become neceſſary to the car- 
rying on the government. But for fear the re- 
preſentatives of the people ſhould grow by fre- 
quent commerce, and long habit too intimately 
acquainted with courts. and miniſters, it was 
thought expedient not long after, to paſs a law 
for the chuſing a new parliament, once in every 
three years; which term has been ſince prolong'd 
to ſeven, perhaps upon very good foundations; 
but further than this, it would be moſt imprudent 
for the nation to truſt its deputies, tho? they were 
much lefs liable than they have ſometimes been, 
to forget what they owe to their conſtituents. 


Among other advantages gain'd to liberty at 
this 3 its happy reſtoration, a free exerciſe of their 


religion was allowed to thoſe who differ from the 
rites of the Engliſh Church, which has been con- 
tinued and fecured to them ever ſince, with ſome 
ſhort interruptions, that even the party which 
cauſed them, is now aſhamed of. Nor has any 
thing contributed more than this, to the peace 
* happineſs of the nen by gaining it 
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the affection of all its ſubjects, a point of more 


importance to ſociety, than any ſpeculative opi- 
nions whatſoever. 

The act which ſettled the ſucceſſion of theſe 
realms on the family now reigning, ĩs the laſt and 


greateſt bulwark of the Britiſh freedom: It is a 


covenant between the people and their ſovereign, 
ſa much the more binding and irrefragable, as it 
is founded on a true ſenſe of their mutual intereſts, 


and admits of no pretence on either ſide, of hav- 


ing been foreibly impos'd, or unwarily accepted. 
This ſucceſſion was facilitated and ſecured by 
the union of Scotland with England ; and Great- 
Britain became infinitely ſtronger, by being undi- 
vided and entire. 
One condition of this union, was the admitting 
fixteemScotch peers, choſen by the whole bod 
of the peerage, into the Engliſh houſe of Lords, 
but upon a tenure very different from the reſt, 
being to fit there only for the duration of the par- 
liament, at the end of which, a new eleQion muſt 
be made. If thoſe elections are uninfluenced and 
free, this alteration in the Engliſh, conſtitution, 
may prove very much to its advantage, becauſe 
ſuch a number of independant votes will balance 
any part of the- houſe of Peers, over which, in. 
any future parliament the court may have obtainꝰd 
too great an influence; but if they ſhould ever be 
choſen by corruption, and have no hopes of ſitting, 
there again, except by an unconſtitutional depen- 
dance on the favour of a court, then ſuch. a num. 
| ber. 
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ber added to the others, will grievouſly endanger 
the conſtitution, and the houſe of Lords, inſtead _ 
of being, as it ought, a mediating power between 
the Crown and the people, will become a fort of 
anti-chamber to the court, a meer office for exe- 
cuting and authoriſing the purpoſes of a miniſter. 
I have now, my dear Mirza, traced thee out a 
general plan of the Engliſh conſtitution, and I 
believe thou wilt agree with me upon the whole, 
that a better can hardly-be contrived, the w | 
misfortune is, that ſo . 2 one can en 
preſerved. - 

Philoſophers no doubt, may imagine very per- 
fect ſchemes of policy, but then they ſhould be 
adminiſtred by philoſophers, for if they are left 
to common men, that ideal perfection is ſoon de- 
ſtroy'd. We have ſeen how the iniquity of the 
Mollas has corrupted that moſt holy form of wor- 
ſhip, which came down with the Alcoran from 
Heaven; and if a form of government alſo were 
ſent down, I make no doubt but it would-be turn'd 
into a tyranny in the courſe of a few centuries, 
except the ſame wiſdom that eſtabliſhed it, vers | 
alſo take care © of its execution. | 


LET- 
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LETTER LXIX. 
SELIM to MIX Z 4. 


I N former reigns, when parliaments were 

laid aſide, for any length of time, the whole 
authority of the ſtate was lodged in the privy 
council, by the advice and direction of which, all 
affairs were carried on. But theſe counfellors 
being choſen by the King, and depending on his 
favour, were too apt to adviſe ſuch things only, 
as they knew would be moſt agreeable ; and thus 


the intereſts of the nation were often ſacrificed 


to the profit and expeQations of a few particulars, 


Yet ſtill, as on extraordinary occaſions, the King 


might be forced to call a parliament, the fear of 
it was ſome check to their proceedings; and a 
degree of caution was natural to men who fore- 
ſaw they ſhould ſooner or later be called to an ac- 
count. But let us ſuppoſe, that any future prince 
could wholly influence. the election of a parlia- 
ment, and make the members of-it dependant on 
himſelf, what would be the difference between 


that parliament and a privy council? Would it 


ſpeak the ſenſe of the nation, or of the court ? 


Would the intereſt of the people be coniider'd in 


it, or that of their repreſentatives? They would 
only differ in this reſpect, that one, being accoun- 


table to no 7. _ be abſolutely free from 
a 


—_ _. 
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all reſtraint, which with the terror of a parlia- 
ment hanging over them, the other never cou'd. 

This is the only imaginable method, by which 
the liberty of the Engliſh nation can be attack'd 
hereafter ; ; and tho certainly this might bring it 
into danger, yet the peril is greater to the man 
who ſhall make the attempt: For there is a for- 
midable ſpirit in the people, that may be lull'd, 
but not eaſily laid afleep; and corruption itſelf 
may break, when ſwell'd too far. 

But thou wilt aſk, to what end ſhould a court 
do this? Why ſhould a King of England go about 
to deſtroy a conſtitution, the maintenance of 
-which would render him both great and happy ? 

I reply, that a King indeed can have no induce- 
ment to make ſuch an experiment, but a miniſter 
may find it neceſſary for his own ſupport; and 
happy would it have been for many countries, if 
the maſter's intereſt had been conſider'd by the 
ſervant, half ſo un. as 155 ſervants of the 
. maſter. | 
"3 if « mv wands thro? Ttaly, was to th 
what advantage all the riches in religious houſes, 
are to the ſaints they are dedicated to, it would 
be impoſſible to ſatisfy his demand: But the 
prieſts, who are really gainers by them, know 
that they pillage the people to good purpoſe; and 
make uſe of a venerable name, not for any re- 
; gard they have to it, but to cover and ſecure their 
own extortion, 
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LETTER: LXL.- 
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5 SELIM to MIR Zz A at Iſpahan. 
2 171 5 From London. 
F CAME up from the country, with the gen- 
tleman in whoſe company I went down, and 
1 gas we were now become very well acquainted, 
the pleaſure I found in his converſation, made me 
leſs ſenſible of the badneſs of the roads, which 
elſe I ſhould have murmured at exggeamly, and 
conſider d as a proof of the diffggard to publick 
utility, which ſeems to be growing the charac- 
teriſtick of the Engliſh——— At the end of our 
journey, I obſerved.to him, with a good deal of 
ſurprize, in how naked and defenceleſs a condition 
the whole ifland appear'd to lie: Nota town that 
| had a wall or ditch about it; not a caſtle that had 


he ts. 5 
Oo Es 2 
4 & 


| | a ſingle cannon mounted ; the very ports and ma- 

| gazines of naval ſtores ſo little fortified, as to be 

5 liable to an inſult. I don't believe, ſaid I, that 

= there is a horde of Indian ſavages fo incapable of 

| j | defence as all this country, were an enemy got 
87 within it. None can get within it, anfwer'd he. 
1 j | Ihe ſea which furrounds us is our wall, and 
1 the moſt impregnable of any. If that wall (re- 
| 1 turned I) cannot be forc'd, at leaſt it may be ſur- 
priz'd: The extent of it is too great to be ſe 
| | | guarded; as that no part of it ſhall be open ſome 

[ | 
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lime or other. When I conſider the uncertainty 
of your protection, I am aſtoniſh'd at the ful- 


neſs of your confidence. You do by your coun- 


try as by your women; you expoſe it to the at- 
tacks of each invader, and rely for its defence on 
the wind and fea, a ſecurity no more to be depen- 
Jed on, than the inclinations of a lady. We 


have experience of its ſafety, anſwer'd he; five 


or ſix ſuch attempts have been made upon us, and 
not one of them ſucceeded. I ſtili hold to my 


compariſon, replied I, of your country to your 


women : Both may have eſcap'd nineteen attacks, 
and yet be carried at the twentieth ; eſpecially if 
we ſhould ſuppoſe. any concurrence of paſſions 


from within, to invite the raviſher, or weaken 


the reſiſtance. But, ſaid he, we have an army 
to defend us in cafe of an invaſion; an army 
-maintain'd in time of peace, and the beſt aguer- 
ried of any troops in Europe that have never 
; ſeen an enemy. 
True, faid I; but I heard you the other day 
a very warmly for reducing them. I did 


ſo, anſwered he, and do ſo ſtill, from a Jealouſy 


of the uſe that may be made of them. They 
are deſign'd to oppoſe a foreign enemy, but they 
may be employ'd to civil purpoſes as well as mi- 
litary ; they may be ſubmitted to the diſcipline 
of a miniſter as well as of a general; the very re- 
wards. and puniſhments which are neceſſary for 


keeping them in order, may be under a miniſte- 


rial W In ſhort, N may be ſo twiſted, 
rurn'd 
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turn'd, and chang'd, as to become the troops of 
the miniſter, not of the ſtate, | 
If an army, faid I, be neceſſary for your 1 


' fence, you ſhou'd take care that no body may 


have power to employ it for your deſtruction: If 
that ſecurity cannot be obtain'd, you muſt endea- 
vour to defend yourſelves without it, or at leaſt, 


with as ſmall a part of it as is poſſible, becauſe 
the neareſt danger is the greateſt : But give me 


leave to ſay, that were I an Engliſhman, I ſhould 
be terribly uneaſy at this dilemma, and wiſh ex- 
treamly that ſome expedient cou'd be found to 
leſſen the danger on one fide, without encreaſing 
it on the other. I have been told, that in a neigh- 
bouring republick, numerous forces are conſtant- 
ly kept up, without any danger at all to the con- 
ſtitution; the ſingle reaſon of which, I take to be, 
that the republick itſelf is at the head of them, 


and can't be ſuppos'd to employ them againſt it- 


ſelf: But were another power to model and com- 
mand them, it is manifeſt, that a danger might 
ariſe. In ſuch a caſe therefore, it ſhou'd ſeem 
prudent to lay that power under proper limitati- 
ons; and methinks, whereſoever it was lodg? 
there wou'd be no cauſe to oppoſe thoſe imitati. 
ons ; becauſe the more ſafe it can be made, the 
more durable and eaſy it will be. 

Why have former Kings of England been 
oblig'd to part with rights that undeniably belong- 
ed to them, as the ancient prerogatives of their 
crown? Becauſe the uſe of them was dangerous 


to their people, ——Had the dangerous part of 
them 
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them been remov'd, the beneficial might. ſtill have 
been retain'd; but by reſolving to give vp neither. 


they loſt, bath. The argument js yet: ſtronger, 


in a; int where ee era. be * 
led. 

It is therefore. the intereſt of the governors gs 
well as of the. governed, to. make whatever is ne- 


ceſſary agrecable; and of all. miſtakes in policy, 
the greateſt is, to confound. Ne ene 


what is neceſſary. . 
Far be it from me, replied ny friend, to <e- 
fire to ſee. a ſtanding azmy:madejagreeable. 
I - underſtand you, ſaid I, you ate. afraid of the 
unpopularity of the ſound: But when for want of 
that army your tenants houſes are burn'd about 


their ears, and the whole country ravag'd and 


laid waſte, you may chance to grow unpopular 


the other way; and to find that a well regulated 
proviſion for your ſafety and defence, is more 
agreeable than weakneſs and: deſolation. 


* wou'd you have us. do? replied he watm- 


We are liable to be hurt ſo many ways, that 
« © doh? t know what to avoid, or what to chuſe. 
The beſt proviſion we can make for our ſecuri« 
ty, may be perverted and applied to our undoing. 
The truth is, that no ſingle thing is perfect, and 
government leſs perfect than any other, becauſe 
compos'd of ſo many various parts, and dependant 
on ſo many different ſprings. The love of liber- 
ty is attended with anxieties, which ſervitude is a 
ſtranger to; but ſervitude 1 is A GET with a baſe- 
3338 ns neſs 
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| neſs which our nature makes us loath : It may be 
ceaſier to ſit quietly in priſon, and ſolicit the good 
graces of the jailor; but a generous mind will 
rather ſtruggle through the bars, let the pain be 
what i it will, as long as there is any opening left 
to encourage the attempt. And if thoſe who de- 
fend their liberties are Hable to errors and mil- 
carriages, which give their enemies a great ad- 
vantage over them, thoſe enemies themfelves are 
> bigs liable to weakneſs and miſmanagement, 
ich often render their moſt pernicious ſchemes 
- abortive, and turn the miſchief on the heads” of 


he contrivers. 85 
3 | 2 5. 
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14 SETI x to Mizza at Iſpahan. 
'From London. 


HE other morning, a friend of mine came 

a to me, and told me, with the air of one 
who brings an agreeable piece of news, that there 
was a lady who moit paſſionately deſir'd the plea- 
ure of my acquaintance, and had commiſſion'd 
him to carry me to ſee her I will not deny 

| to thee, that my vanity was a little flatter'd with 
1 | this meſſage: I fancy'd ſhe had ſeen me in ſome 
* publick place, and taken a liking to my perſon; ö 
N not being able to comprehend what other moti ve 
cou'd make her ſend for a man ſhe was a ſtranger 


4 
= to in ſo free and extraordinary a manner. I pain- 
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ted her in my own imagination very young, and 


very handſome, and ſet out with the moſt plea- 
ſing expectations, to fee the conqueſt I had made. 
But when 1 arriv'd at the place of "aſlignation, I 
found a little old woman very dirty, encircled by 

four or five ſtrange fellows, one of whom had a 
paper in his hand, which he was reading 0 "or" 
with all the emphaſis of an author. 

My coming in oblig'd him to break off, which 
-put him a good deal out of humour ; but the lady 
underſtanding who I was; receiv'd me with a great 
deal of ſatisfaction, and told me, ſhe had long had 


a curioſity to be acquainted With = Mahometan : 
For you mult know (faid the) that I have appli- 


ed myſelf particularly to the ſtudy of theology, 
and by profound meditation and enquiry have 


formed a religion of my own, much better than 


the vulgar one in all reſpects. I never admit 
any body to my houſe, who is not diſtinguiſh'd 
from the common herd of Chriſtians by ſome ex- 
traordinary: notion in divinity: All theſe gentle- 
men are eminently heretical, each in a way pe- 
«culiar to himſelf: They are ſo good to do me 
the honour of inſtructing me in their ſeveral points 
-of faith, and ſubmit their opinions to my judg- 
ment. Thus, fir, I have compos'd a private ſyſ- 
tem, which muſt neceſſarily be perfecter than 


any, becauſe it is collected out of all; but to com- 


pleat it, I want a little of the boran, a book 
which I have heard ſpoken of mighty handſome- 
ly, by r learned men of my me 
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And 1 1 you, ſir, I ſhouꝰ d. have a e 
opinion of Mahomet himſelf, if he was not a 
little too hard upon the ladies. Be ſo kind theres” 
fore to initiate ime in your myſteries, and, you 
ſhall find me very docile and very grateful. 
Madam, replied I in great: confuſton, I did not 
come to England as a miſſionary, and was never 
vers'd in religious diſputation. But if a Perſian 
tale wou'd entertain you, I cou'd tell you one, 
1 | that the Eaſtern ladies are mighty fond of. 
11 A Perſian tale I cry'd ſhe; have you the inſo- 
| l Hence to-offer me a Perſian tale! really, fir, Iam 


| x not us'd to be ſo affronted; and muſt deſire you 
4 to come no more within theſe doors, for I have 
14 no leiſure to throw away upon a tale- teller. 
| 1 At theſe words, ſhe retir'd into her cloſet, with 
14 her whole train of metaphyſicians, and left my 
| 5 friend and me to go away, as unworthy * further 

if £ommunion with her. 

nt | 
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*SBLIM to M1nza at Iſpaban. 
From London. 


70UL DST hou whom) Mirza, the pre- 
ſent ſtate of Europe? 1 will give it thee 
in very few words. There is one nation im it, 
which thinks of nothing but how to prey upon 
the others; while the others ate entirely taken 
* with preying upon themſelves. There is one 


nation 
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nation where particulars take a pride in the glory 
of their country: While-in the others no glory 
is conſider'd, but that of raifing or improving a 
vaſt eſtate. There'is- ane nation which, though 


able in negotiation, puts its principal confidence 
in the ſword; while the others truſt wholly to 


the pen, though incapahle of uſing it with ad- 


vantage: There is one nation which invariably 


puiſues a great plan of general dominion; while 


the others: are purſuing little intereſts, through 2 


labyrinth of changes and contradiftions. What, 


Mirza, doſt thou think will be the conſequence? 


Is it not probable that this nation will in the end 
be lord of all the reſt} even as all the religions of 


the earth muſt at laſt be overpower d * by that 
of Mahomet, which is ſimple, uniform, and foun- 


ded upon force; whereas the reſt are rent in 
pieces by their diviſions, and weak by the oy 


WAY their inſtitutions. - 


LETTER amd; 


8 E L 14 to e za at Iſpahan. 


| : From London. 
| WAS the other day in 2 « collee-honſe, where 


I found a man declaiming upon the preſent 


ſtate of Perſia, and ſo warm for the intereſts of 


e e 


The Muliornctane-art als the Alcoran, that ſadner 
oy later all the world will be ſubmitted to their law. 
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| Kouli Can, that 1 it . 2 | 


guage and his dreſs, I ſhou'd have. taken him for 
a Perſian, _ 

Sir, ſaid I, are you acquainted mich Kouli Can, 
that you concern yourſelf. thus about him? No, 
ſaid he, I was never out of England; but I love 
the Perſians for being enemies to the Turks. 

What hurt have the Turks done you, anſwer'd 
I, that you bear ſuch enmity againſt them? 

Sir, replied he, I am afraid they ſhou'd hurt 
the emperor, whoſe. friend [ have always deelar d 
myſelf. 

I enquir'd of a gentleman that ſat by. me, who 


this friend of the emperor's might be, and was 


told that he was a aaa: rey in St. James's- 
ſtreet, 

For my pre (ſaid a young 3 finely 
drefs'd, that ſtood ſipping a diſh of tea by the fire 
ſide) I don't care if Kouli Can, and the great 
Turk, and all the Perſians and Emperors in Eu- 
rope were at the bottom of the fea, provided 
Farinelli be but ſafe. 

The indifference of this gentleman ſurpriz d 
me more than the importance of the other. 

If you are concern'd for Farinelli, ſaid a third 
(who they told me was a chymiſt) perſuade him 
to take my drop, and that will ſecure him from 
the bumidity of the Engliſh air, which may very 
much prejudice his voice, TX 

Will it not alſo make a man of him again, ſaid 
a gentleman. to the doctor? After the miracles. 

FL | | | 0 Ow 
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we have been told it has perform'd, there is no- 
thing more wanting but fuck a cure to compleat: 
Its reputation be. 


LE T TER: EXXIV.. 
SELIM. to M2 at Iſpahan 


From 133 


FRIEND of mine was talking to me ſome 

days ago, of the ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, which 
appear'd fo ſtrongly in the firſt profeſſors of our 
religion; and, as he pretended, in the prophet 
himſelf : To that chiefly he aſcrib'd their mighty 
conqueſts, , and obſerv'd, that there needed no- 
thing. more to render them invincible, ſuch a ſpi- 
rit being conſtantly attended with a contempt of 
pleaſure and of eaſe, of danger and of pain. — 
If, ſaid he, the. enthuſiaſts of this country in the 
reign of Charles the firſt, had been united among 
themſelves, like: the Arabians. under Mabomet 
and his ſucceſſors, I make no doubt, but they 
might have conquer'd all Europe : But unhappi- | 
ly their enthuſiaſm was directed to different points; 
ſome were bigots to the church of England, ſome 
to Calvin, ſome to particular whimſies of their 
own; one ſet of them run mad for a republick, 
others were no leſs out of their wits in the love of 
monarchy ; ſo that inſtead of making themſelves 
formidable to their neighbours, they turn'd the 
cy of their fury againſt each other, and de-- 


LA firoy'd. 
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eyed # alf peace and order here at home. Vet 
as much” as otir aneeſtors ſuffer'd them by the 
wrong direction of their zeal, I wiſſi the preſent 
age may not ſuffer more by the total want of it 
among us. There is ſo cold and lifeleſs an un- 
concern to every thing but a narrow private inte- 
reſt; we are ſo little in earneſt about religion, vir- 
tue, honour, or the good of our country; that 
unleſs ſome ſparle of the antient fire ſhou'd revive, 
Lam afraid we ſhall jeſt away our liber ties, and 
all that is ſerious to our happineſs. If the great 
Mr. Hampden had convers'd with our modern 
race of wits, he wou'd have been told, that it was 
a ridiculous enthuſtaſm, to trouble himſelf about 
a trifling ſum of money, becauſe. it was rais'd 
againſt the privileges of the people, and that he 
might thrive better vs patience and ſubmiſſion. | 


LB T T E R b 
s vun to Mas za at ipahan 


| From: London. | 
Tr EE E is a S produc'd in Europe 


of late years, entirely unknown to any for- 
mer age, or to any other part of the world, which 
is call d treaty learning, I have been let into a 
general idea of it, by a very ingenious friend of 
mine, who has acquir'd a conſiderable talent in it, 


having ſerv'd an apprenticeſhip of twenty years 
unter 
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under different maſters in foreign courts, and 
made, in a political ſenſe, the tour of Europe. 
He tells me, it is a very extenſwe ſtudy; for not 
only the rights of every prince, but their inelina- 


tions to the rights of any other ane therein ſet 


forth and comprehended. This has branch'd' it 
ſelf out into an infinity of ſeparate and ſeeret ar- 
ticles, engagements, counter - engagements, me- 


morials, remonſtrances, declarations ; all which 
the learned in this ſcience are requir'd to-know! 


perfectly by heart, that they may be ready upon 
occaſion to apply them, or elude their applicati- - 


on, as the intereſt of their maſters ſhall demand. 


He ſhew'd me ten or twelve volumes lately 
publiſh'd, conſiſting only of the treaties - which 
have been made ſince the beginning of this cen 
tury, four or five of which * quite fill'd with 


thoſe of England. 
Siure, ſaid I, this huge heap of negociations cou'd 


never have been employ'd about the buſineſs of this - 


— dv 


kttle ſpot of earth for ſo ſmall 2 ſpace of time as 


thirty years! No, The affairs of all Europe 


muſt be ſettled. in them, for the next century at 


eaſt. For the next ſeſſion of parliament, an- 


ſwer'd he; theſe political machines are ſeldom 
mounted to go longer than that period, without 


being taken to pieces, or new- wound up. 


But how, ſaid I, cou'd England, which i is an 


| Hand, be enough concern'd in what paſſes on the 
continent, to "A * this labour in i 
it? | | ; 
"0 "I 5 | | 0. re- 
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O, replied he, we grew weary of being con- 
fin'd within the narrow verge of our own inte- 
reſts; we thought it look'd more conſiderable to 
expatiate, and give our talents room to play. But 
this was not the only end of our continual and 
reſtleſs agitation : It may frequently be the inte- 
reſt of a miniſter, if he find things in a calm, to 
trouble the waters, and work up a ſtorm about 


him; if not to perplex and confound thoſe above 


him, yet to embarraſs and intimidate the com- 
petitors or rivals of his power. 

Perhaps too, there might be ſtill a deeper mo- 
tive: Theſe engagements are for the moſt part 
pretty chargeable; and thoſe who are oblig'd to 
make them good; complain that they are much 
the poorer for them; but it is not ſure, that en 
who form them are ſo too. 

As far, ſaid I, as my little obſervation can en- 
able me to judge of theſe affairs, the multiplicity 
of your treaties is as hurtful as the multiplicity of 
your laws, In Aſia, a few plain words are found 
ſufficient to fettle the differences of particulars in 
a ſtate, or of one ſtate with another ; but here 
you run into volumes upon both ; and what 1s the 


effect of it ? Why after great trouble and great 


expence, you are as far from a deciſion as before; 
nay, often more puzzled and confounded. The 
only diſtinction ſeems to be, that in your Jaw 
ſuits, perplexing as they are, there is at laſt, a 


rule of equity to reſort to; but in the other diſputes, 


the laſt appeal is to the 1 rule of force; 
and 
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and princes treatby the mouths of their great guns, 
which ſoon demoliſh all the paper on both ſides, 
and tear to Pieces every obne of negociation. 


LETTER LXXVL 


SELIM to MIRZ A at Iſpahan. 


From London. 5 

1 WA S lately at a tavern with a ſet of com- 
pany very oddly put together: There was a. 
country gentleman, a man of honeſt principles, 
but extreamly a bigot to his religion, which was 
that of the church of Rome; there was a lawyer, 
who was moderate enough in matters of belief, 
but zealous in the cauſe of civil liberty; there 
was a courtier who ſeem'd not to believe any 
thing, and to be angry with every body that did. 
This laſt, very rudely attack'd the faith of the 
poor country gentleman, and laid open to him 
the frauds of the Roman prieſthood, who by ſlow,, 
but regular degrees, had erected ſuch a tyranny: 
over the minds and ſpirits of the people, that no- 
thing was too greſs for them to impoſe, or too 
arrogant to aſſume. He ſet forth the vaſt diffe- 
rence between a biſhop in the primitive ages of. 
chriſtianity, who was a receiver of charities for 
the poor, and a pope, with a triple crown up- 
on his head, and half the wealth of chriſtendom 
in his treaſury. He lamented the ſimplicity of 
thoſe, who without looking back to the original 


of things, imagine that all is right which they, 
find 


or 
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fmd'eſtablifh'd; and miſtake the corruptions of a 
ſyſtem for the ſyſtem itſelf ; he inveigh'd againſt 
the pufillanimity of others, who though they fee” 
the corruptions, and deteſt them, yet ſuffer them 
to continue un- reform'd, only becauſe they have 
been tolerated ſo long; as if any evil was leſs dan- 


gerous, by being grown habitual. 


He concluded, by declaiming very eloquently 
on the uſe and advantage of free thinking, that is, 
of doubting and examining every article propos'd 
to our belief, which alone cou'd detect theſe im- 


poſitions, and confound the it purpoſes of their 


authors. 


His : antagomſt had little W but intrench- 
ed himſelf in the neceſſity of ſubmitting to the 


authority of the church, and the danger of allow- 
ing private judgment, W in queſtion her de- 


10ns. 
The diſpute wou'd have been turnꝰd into a 


f e by the zeal of one, and the aſperity of 


the other, had not the lawyer very ſeaſonably in- 


terpos'd, who, addreſſing himſelf to the advocate 


for freedom, deſir d to know, whether liberty in 
temporals was not at leaſt as important to man- 


kind, as liberty in ſpirituals? How then comes 


it, that you who are fo warm for the mainte- 
nance of the laſt; are fo notoriouſly indifferent to 


firſt? To what ſhalt we afcribe the mighty dif- 


ference between your political and religious faith? 
and whence is if that the former is ſo eaſy, and 


the latter fo intractable Can thoſe who are thus 


quick 
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quickſighted in thts frauds of eccleſiaſtical domi- 
nion, ſee no juggling at all in their civil rulers? 
Are the impoſitions leſs. glaring or more tole- 
rable, which they both acquieſce in and ſupport, 
than thoſe which they ſo violently oppoſe?” Let us 
take the very inſtance you have given.——ls a 
pope more unlike to a chriſtian biſhops than a ſole 
. miniſter to an officer of a free ſtate? If you look 
back to the original of things, what traces will 
you find of ſuch an office? In what antient con- 
ſtitution can you diſcover the foundations of ſuch 
a power? Is net this a moiſt manifeſt corruption, 
growing out of ten thouſand corruptions, and na- 
turally productive of ten thouſand more? If you 
. ſay tlieſe are myſteries of fate, and therefore not 


to be exarnin'd; I am ſure the myſteries you at- 


. tack, have at leaſt as good a title to your reſpect; 
and leſs miſchief will attend on their W 
not ſubject to enquiry. 

Or will you borrow the arguments of your ad- 
verſary, and plead the neceſſity of ſubmiſſion, and 
the danger of ſetting up reaſon againſt authority? 
If ſo, I wou'd only put you in mind, that all au- 
| thority flows from reaſon, and ought to loſe” its 
force in proportion as it deviates from its ſource. 

It is a jeſt to ſay, that mankind cannot be go- 
vern'd without theſe impoſitions; they were go- 
_ vern'd happily before theſe were invented, much 
more happily. than they have been ever fince: As 
. well may it be ſaid, that chriſtian piety, which 
was eſtabliſn d in n _ „ muſt 

be 
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be ſupported by the knavery and pageantry intro- 
duc'd of late ages by the church of Rome. But 
the truth is, that moſt men do in the ſtate, juſt 
what you complain of in religion; they maintain 
abuſes by preſcription, and make the bad condi- 
tion things are in, an argument for letting eur 
grow worſe. 

I don't know, ſaid- I, interrupting bun. whether 
the gentleman is not rather too bold in carrying 
his doubts ſo far into religion; perhaps he wou'd 
do: better to ſubmit; at leaſt we mahometans are 
ſo taught. But this am ſure of, that a blind 
confidence in temporal affairs, agrees very ill with 
doubt in ſpirituals. A free enquirer into points 
of ſpeculation, fhou'd beyond alk others be a- 
ſham'd of a tame compliance in points of action- 

The unthinking may be paſſive from deluſion, 
or at leaſt from inadvertency z ; but the: greateſt 
monſter and worſt criminal in bociety, is a Free. 


— g-ſlave. 


LETTER LXXVII. 
SLIM to Mirza at Iſpahan. 
From London: 


Ern nation has ſome peculiar 3 5 PRE 
by which it is diſtinguiſh'd from its neigh- 
bours, and of which without vanity it may boaſt: 
Thus Italy produces the fineſt ſingers; England 
An 
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the ſtouteſt boxers; Germany the profoundeſt 
theologians ; and France is incomparable for. its 
cooks, This laſt advantage carries the palm from 
all the reſt, and that nation has great reaſon to 
be proud of it, as a talent of univerſal currency; 
and for which all other countries do them homage: 
On this ſingle perfection depends the pleaſure, 
the magnificence, the pride, nay the reputation of 
every court in Europe: Without a good French 
cook there is no embaſſador can poſſibly do his 
maſter's buſineſs : no: ſecretary of ſtate can hold 

his office, no man of quality can ſupport his rank 
and dignity. A friend of mine who frequently 
has the honour to dine at the tables of the great, 
for which he pays no higher price than his vote 
in parliament, has ſometimes obliged me with the 
bill of fare, and (as near as he cou'd) an eſtimate 
of the charge which theſe genteel. entertainments 
are attended with. I told him, that their dinners 
put me in mind of what: I had heard about their 
politicks: They are artificial, unſubſtantial, and 
unwholſome, but at the fame time moſt ruinouſly 
expenſive. Sure, ſaid I, your great men muſt 
have digeſtions prodigiouſiy ſharp and ſtrong, to 
carry off ſuch a load of various meats as are ſerv'd 
up to them every day! They muſt not only be 
made with heads and hearts, but with ſtomachs 
very different from other people ! 

Not in the leaſt, anſwer'd he They ſeldom 
touch any of the dainties that are before them: 
Thoſe dainties, like the women in your ſeraglio's; 

257 | arc 
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are more intended for ornament than uſe. There 
is always a plain diſh ſet in a corner, a homely 


Joint of Engliſh beef or mutton, on which the 
maſter of the feaſt makes his dinner, and two or 
three choice friends, who are allow'd to have a 
cut with: him, out of fpecial grace and favour, 
while the reit are languiffiing in vaim for ſuch a 


happineſs, and piddling upon ortolans and truffles. 


/ 


T have ſeen a poor country gentleman fit down 


to one of theſe fine dinners, with an extream diſ- 


like to the French cookery; yet, for fear of be- 
ing counted unpolite, not daring to refuſe any 


thing that was offer d him; but cramming and 


ſweating with the ſtruggle between his averſion 


and civility. 


Why then, ſaid L this continual extravagance ? ? 
Why this number of victims daily ſacrificed to 


the dæmon of luxury? How is it worth a man's 
while to undo himfelf, perhaps to undo, his coun- 
try, that his board may be grac'd with patties of 


perigord, when. his gueſts had rather have the 


fowl from his barn-door? Your compariſon ot 


the ſeraglio will not hold; for tho? indeed there 
is an unneceflary variety, yet they are not all 
ferv'd up to us together; we content ourſelves 
with one or two of em at a meal, and reſerve the 
reſt for future entertainments. I concluded, with 


"repeating to him a ſtory, which is taken out of 


the annals of our kings, ' 
Schah Abbas, at the de of his reign, 


was more luxurious than became ſo great a prince. 


| One 
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One might have judged of the vaſtneſs of his 
empire, by the variety of diſſies at his table: Some 
were ſent him from the Tigris and Euphrates, 
others from the Oxus and Caſpian ſea. One day, 
when he gave a dinner to his nobles, Mahomet 
Ali, keeper of the three tombs, was placed next 
to the beſt difn of all the feaſt; out of feſpect to 
the ſanctity of his office: But inſtead of falling to 
and eating heartily, as holy men are wont to do, 
he fetch'd a diſmal groan, and fell a weeping. 
Shah Abbas; ſurpriz'd at his behaviour, deſir'd him 
to explain it to the company: He wou'd fain have 
been excus'd; but the ſophi order'd him on pain 
of his dfpkeaſure, to acquaint * with the cauſe 
of his diſorder. 

Know then, ſaid he, O Es of the earth, 
that when J ſaw thy table cover'd in this manner, 
it brought to my mind a dream, or rather viſion, 
which was ſent me from the prophets whom I 
| ſerve: On the ſeventh night of the moon Rha- 
| mazan, I was ſleeping under the ſhade of the ſa- 
_ cred tombs, when, methought, the holy Ravens 
of the ſanctuary bore me up on their wings into 
the air, and in a few moments conveyed me to 
the loweſt heaven, where the meſſenger of God, 
on whom be peace, was ſitting in his luminous 
tribunal, to receive petitions from the earth. A- 
round bim ſtood an infinite throng of animals, 
of every ſpecies and quality, which all joined in 
preferring a complaint againſt thee, Schah Abbas, 


for deſtroying them wantonly and tyrannically, 
beyond 
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* what any neceſſity cou'd. juſtify, or an 
| natural appetite demand. | 

It was alledged by them, that ten or twelve a 
them were often murder'd, to compoſe one diſh. 
for the niceneſs of thy palate; ſome gave their 
I tongues only, ſome their bowels, ſome their fat, 
1 and others their brains, or blood. In ſhort, they 

| declared, ſuch conſtant. waſte was made of them, 

that unleſs a ſtop was put to it in time, they 
| ſhould periſh entirely by thy gluttony. 'The pro- 
| phet hearing this, bent his brows, and order'd ſix. 
Vultures to fetch thee alive before him: They in- 
ſtantly brought thee to his tribunal, where he. 
5 commanded thy ſtomach to be open'd, and exa- 
mined whether it was bigger or more capacious, 
| than thoſe of other men: When it was found to 
be juſt of the common ſize, he permitted all the 
animals to make repriſals on the body of their de- 
ſtroyer ; but before one in ten thouſand cou'd get 
at thee, every particle of it was devoured ; fo ill- 
proportion'd * the offender to the ee — 

This ſtory made ſuch an impreſſion on the 
ſophi, that he would not ſuffer above one diſh of 
meat to be 2 2 to his table ever after. 


LE T- 
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LETTER LXXVII. 
To aan Merzx en at Iſpahan. 


From London. 


ES, holy Mollac; Tam more and more con- 
4 vinc'd of it; infidelity is certainly attended 


with a ſpirit of infatuation. The prophet hurts 
the underſtandings of all thoſe who refuſe to re- 


ceive his holy law ; he puniſhes the hardneſs of 


their hearts, by the depravation of their judg- 
ments. How can we otherwiſe account for what 
I have ſeen ſince my arrival among chriſtians ? 

LI have ſeen a people whoſe very being depends 


on commerce, ſuffer luxury and/ the heavy load of 


taxes to ruin their manufacturers at home, and 


turn the balance againſt them in foreign trade |— 


I have ſeen them glory in the greatneſs of their 
wealth, when they are reduc'd every year to car- 
ry on the expences of the government, by rob- 
bing the very fund which is to eaſe them of a 
debt of fifty millions 

T have ſeen them fit out fleets, augment their 
forces, expreſs continual fears of an invaſion ; and 
all the while hug themſelves in the notion of be- 
ing bleſt with a profound and laſting peace ! 

I have ſeen them wrapt up in full ſecurity, up- 
on the flouriſhing ſtate of publick credit, only 
becauſe they had a * ſtock of paper, 


which 
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which now indeed, they circulate as money ; but 
which the. firſt. alarm of a calamity, may in an 
inſtant make meer paper of again! 

I have ſeen them conſtantly buſied in. paſſing 
laws for the better regulation of their police, and 
never taking any care of their execution: loudly 
declaring the abuſes of their 5 and 
quietly allowing them to enoreaſe !- 

I have ſeen them diſtreſt for want of hands to 
carry on their huſbandry and manufactures, yet 
permitting ſome: thonfands of able men ta beg 
about their ſtreets, or breeding up ten times: that 

number to be lazy, 2 notion of — 
er 
I have ſeen them make ſuch a proviſion br 
their poor, as wau'd relieve all their wants, if well 
applied; and ſuffer a third part of them to ſtarve; 
from the roguery and riot: of thoſe entruſted with 
the care of them 

But the greateſt of all the Wonders I have 
fron, and which: moſt of all:proves their Infatua- 
tion, is, that they profeſs to maintain * by 
corruption 


LE T. 
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LETTER . 


SELIM to Mirza at "Tipahan. 


Wha London. 


1 FELICITATE thee, Mirza, — . 

 digmty ;:I bow myſelf reverentiy before thee, 
not with the heart of a flatterer, but a friend: 
The favour of thy maſter ſhines upon thee; he 
has rais?d thee to the right hand of his throne; 
the treaſures of Perſia are commnitted to thy cuſ- 
tody: If thou behaveſt thyſelf honeftly and wiſely, 
T hall think thee much greater from thy ad- 
vancement; if otherwiſe, much lower than be- 
fore. Thou haſt undertaken a charge very im- 
portant to thy prince, and to his people; both are 
equally concern'd in thy adminiſtration, both have 
equally a right to thy fidelity. If ever thou ſhalt 
ſeparate their intereſts, if thou ſhalt ſet up the one 
againſt the other, know, it will end in the ruin 
of both. Do not imagine, that thy maſter will 
be richer by draining his ſubjects of their wealth: 
Such gains are irreparable loſſes; they may ſerve 
a preſent ſordid purpoſe; but dry up the ſources 
of .opulence for futurity. I wou d recommend 
to thy attention and remembrance, the ſaying of 
a famous Engliſh treaſurer in the happy reign of 
queen Elizabeth. I don't love, ſaid that truly 


able miniſter, to ſee the treaſury ſwell like a diſ- 
2 temper'd 
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temper'd ſpleen, when the other parts of the ſtate 
are in a conſumption.—gBe it thy care to pre- 
vent ſuch a decay; and, to that end, not only ſave 
-the publick all unneceſſary expence, but ſo digeſt 
and order what is needful, that perplexity may 
not ſerve to cover fraud, nor incapacity lurk be- 
hind confuſion. Rather ſubmit to any difficulty 
and diſtreſs in the conduct of thy miniſtry, than 
anticipate the revenues of the government with- 
out an abſolute-neceſlity ; for ſuch expedients are 
a temporary eaſe, but a permanent deſtruction. 

In relieving the: people from their taxes, let it 
alſo be thy. glory to-relieve them from the infinite 
number of tax gatherers, which, far worſe than 
the Turkiſh or Ruſſian ng have harraſs'd and 
plunder'd our poor country. 

As thou art the diflriduter/of: the bounties of 
*the crown, make them the reward of ſervice and 
of merit; not the hire of paraſites and flatterers 
to thy maſter, or thyſelf. But above all, as thou 
art now a publick perſon, elevate thy mind be- 
yond any private view; try to enrich the publick 
before thyſelf; and think leſs of eſtabliſhing thy 


family at the head of thy country, than of n 
thy country at the head of Aſia. + 


If thou can'ſt ſteadily perſevere tn ſuch a con- 
duct, thy prince will want-thee more than thou 
doſt him: If thou buildeſt thy fortune on any 
other baſis, how high ſoever it may riſe, it will 


be tottering from the weakneſs of its. foundati- 
on. | | . 1 
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He alone is a miniſter of ſtate, whoſe ſervices 
-are neceſſary to the publick; the reſt are the 


Creatures of caprice, and "opt "0 — even 


in their * 


LETTER 1xxx.. 


4 . 


EIT. to Mrnza at u 


From London. 


HE virtuous Abdallah is return d to Eng- 
land, after having been abſent fourteen 


moons. I yeſterday reſtor'd to him his lovely 


'Zelis, the wife whom he had given me at his de- 
parture, and whom I had treated like a ſiſter. 
Nothing ever was fo moving as the ſcene, when 
I join'd their hands again, after a ſeparation which 
they had fear'd won'd prove eternal. The poſ- 
ſeſſion of the fineſt womanin the world, could not 
give me ſo much. pleaſure as this act of humanity 
and juſtice: I made two people happy who de- 


ſerv'd it; and am ſecure of the affections of them 
both to the laſt moment of their lives, When - 


the tranſports of their joy were a little over, Ab- 
:dallah gave me the following relation of. all that 
had happen'd to him ſince he left us, — 


53 35 
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The HIS TOR of A DAL LAk. 


OU know that I ſail'd from England with 
an intent to redeem my father from capti- 
vity: As ſoon as I came to Malta, I went and 
threw, myſelf at the feet of the Grand Maſter, 
beſeeching him to take the ranſom I had brought, 
and ſet. my father free. 

He anſwer'd me, that the perſon for whom I 
ſued, was no-longer in a condition to be ranſom'd, 
being condem'd to die for. treaſon the next day. 
I was ready to die myſelf at this account; and 
defiring to know the particulars of his offence, 
was inform'd, that being unable to redeem” him- 
felf, he was put to the oar like.a common ſlave, 
without any regard to his innocence or age: That 
during an engagement with a Turkiſn ſhip, he 
had perſuaded the other ſlaves to quit their oars, 
and fight againſt the Chriſtians; but, that being 
overpower'd, he was brought to Malta, and con- 
demn'd to be broke upon the wheel, as an ex- 
ample to the other captives in the gallies: That 

this dreadful ſentence was to be executed upon 
him the morning after my arrival, and no ranſom 
cou'd be accepted for his life. 

O Heaven! ſaid I, did I come fo far to no other 
purpoſe, but to be witneſs of the death of my 
wretched father, and a death ſo full of horror? 
Wou'd the waves of the ſea had ſwallow'd me 


up, before I reach'd this fatal and accurſed ſhore ! 
O Ab- 
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O Abderamen! O my father! what avails to 


thee the piety of thy ſon? How ſhall I bear to 
take my leave of thee for ever, at our firſt meet- 
ing, after an abſence which ſeem'd ſo long? Can 
I ſtand by, and give thee up to torments, when 
J flatter'd myſelf that'I arriv'd to bring thee li- 
berty? Alas! my preſence will only aggravate 
thy ſufferings, and make the bitterneſs of death 
more inſupportable. : 

In this extremity, I offer'd the Grand Maſter, 
not only to pay down all the ranſom I promis'd 


him before, but to yield myſelf a voluntary ſlave, _ 


and ſerve in the gallies all my _ if Abderamen's 
might be ſpared. 


He ſeem'd touch'd with my propoſal, and in- 


clin'd to pity me; but was told by a jeſuit, who 
was his confelive, that an example of ſeverity was 


neceſſary; and that he ought to pardon my fa- 


ther on no terms but renouncing Mahometiſm, 
and turning Chriſtian. 


/ 


No, cry'd I, if that is to be the price of a 
few unhappy years, better both of us ſhou'd pe- 
But can you, ſaid Ito 


riſh than accept them. 
the prieſt, who profeſs an holineſs ſuperior to 
other men, can you obſtruct the mercy of your 
Prince, and compel him to deſtroy a wretched man, 
whoſe only crime was the natural love of liberty? 
Is this your way of making converts to your faith, 


by the terror of racks and wheels, inſtead of 
reaſon ? : 


K My 


— ::: 
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My reproaches ſignify'd nothing but to incenſe” 
him, and I quitted the palace in deſpair. I was 
going to the priſon to ſee my father, for the firſt 
and laſt time, when a Turkiſh ſlave accoſted me, 
and bade me follow him. Il refuſed to do it, 
but he aſſured me it was of moment to the life 


of Abderamen. I follow'd him, and he led me 
by a back way to a woman's apartment in the pa- 


lace. I continu'd there till paſt midnight with- 


out ſeeing any body, in agitations not to be con- 


ceiv'd: At laſt there came to me a lady richly 
dreſs'd in the habit of my own country. After 


looking at me-attentively ſome time, O Abdallah, 5 


ſaid ſhe, have you forgot Zoraide, the ſiſter of 


Zelis? 


Theſe words ſoon brought her to my remem- 


brance, tho' I had not ſeen her for many years: 


I embraced her tenderly, and deſired to know what 
fortune had carry'd her to Malta ? 5 

I need not acquaint you, anſwer'd ſhe, that I 
am of one of the beſt families in Cyprus, and that 
I was married young to a rich merchant of Alep- 
po. I had by him two children, a ſon and daugh- 


ter; and liv'd very happily ſome years, till my 


huſband's buſineſs carrying him to Cyprus, I per- 
ſuaded him to let me go, and make a viſit to my 
relations in that iſland. In our paſſage a violent 
ſtorm aroſe, which drove us weſtward beyond 
the iſle of Candia; and before we cou'd put 
into any harbour, a Malteſe pyrate attack'd us, 
kill'd my huſband , and carried me to Malta. 
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My beauty touch'd the heart of the Grand Maſ- 
ter, which is the more ſurprizing, as I took no 
pains to ſet it off; thinking of nothing. but the 
loſs I had ſuſtain'd : He bought me of the Kright, 
whoſe prize I was; and I thought it ſome com- 
fort in my captivity, that I was deliver'd from 
the hands that had been ſtain'd in my huſband's 
blood. The paſſion of my new lord was fo ex- 
ceſſive, that he us'd me more like a princeſs than 
a ſlave, He cou'd deny me nothing that I ask'd 
him, and was fo | »eral, that he never approach'd 
me without a preſent. You ſee the pomp and 
magnificence in which T live: My wealth is great, 
and my power in this place ſuperior to any body's. 
Hear then, Abdallah, what my friendſhip has 
done for you, and remember the obligation you 
have to me. I have employ'd all my intereſt | 
with my lover to fave the life of Abderamen : He 
has conſented to it, and. moreover to ſet him free 
upon the payment of the ranſom you propos'd. 
But, in recompence for the aid which I have 
given you, you muſt promiſe to aſſiſt me in an 
affair that will, probably, be attended with ſome 
danger. I aſſured her, there was nothing I wou'd 
not riſque to do the ſiſter of Zelis any ſervice. 
You ſhall know, ſaid ſhe, what it is I require 
of you, when the time comes to put it in execu- 
tion; till then remain at Malta, and wait my 
orders. 
At theſe words the deliver'd to me a pardon 
under the ſeal of the Grand Maſter, and bid me 
„„ carry 
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carry it inſtantly to my father; I was ſo tranſ- 
ported that I cou'd not ſtay to thank her; I ran, 
I flew to the priſon of Abderamen, and ſhewing 
the order I brought with me to his guards, was 
admitted to the dungeon where he lay. 

The poor old man expecting nothing but his 
death, and believing I was the officer that came 
to carry him to the place of execution, fainted 
away before I had time to diſcover to him either 
my perſon or my errand. While he lay in that 
ſtate of inſenſibility, I unbound; his chains; and 
bore him into the open air, where, with a good 
deal of difficulty he recover'd. O my father! 
faid I to him (when I perceived that his ſenſes 
were return'd) do you not know your ſon Abdal- 
lah, who is come hither to ſave your life, who 
has obtain'd your pardon, and redeem'd you from 
captivity ?—— The ſurprize of joy that ſeiz d him 
in that inſtant at my ſight and words, was too 
ſudden and violent for his age and weakneſs to 
ſupport. He ſtruggled ſome time to make an 
anſwer; but at laſt, ſtraining me in his arms and 
muttering ſome half-form*d ſounds, be ſunk down, 
and expired on my boſom. 

When I ſaw that he was dead, I loſt all pati- 
ence, and covering myſelf with duſt bewailed 
my folly, in not telling him my good tidings by 


degrees. 
By this time it was broad day, and the whole 


town being inform'd of my affliction, was gather- 


ed about me in great crowds. The Grand Maſ- 
ter 
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ter himſelf taking pity of me, ſerit to tell me, 
that he wou'd permit me to bear away my fa- 
ther's body to Aleppo, and excuſe me the ranſom 
I had offer'd, ſince death had deliver'd him with- 
out it. 'This indulgence comforted me a little, 
and I wou'd have embarqued immediately for 
the Levant, if 1 had not been ſtopp'd by my 
promiſe to Zoraide. Several days paſs*d without 
my hearing any news of her, I had already hired 
a ſmall veſſel, and put on board the remains of 
Abderamen, when late one night I was wak'd 
out of my ſleep by Zoraide in the habit of a man, 
who told me, that ſhe came to claim my promiſe. 
I aſk'd what ſhe requir'd me to do? To carry 
me to Aleppo, anſwer'd ſhe, that I may ſee my 
dear children once again, and enrich them with 
the treaſures which I have gain'd from the bounty 
of my lover. Thoſe treaſures are uſeleſs to me 
without them; in the midſt of all my pomp and 
outward pleafure IJ am perpetually pining for their 
loſs; the mother's heart is unſatisfied within, nor 
will it let me enjoy a moment's peace, till I am 
reſtored to them in my happy native land. As 
ſhe ſaid this, ſhe ſhew'd me ſome bags of gold, 
and a caſket fill'd with jewels of great value. I 
muſt inſiſt, Abdallah, continued ſhe, that you ſet 
ſall this very night, and take me along with you. 
The weather is tempeſtuous, but that circum- 
ſtance will favour my eſcape; and I had rather 
venture to periſh in the ſea, than hve any longer 


from my family. 
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The ſenſe of the obligation I had to her made 
me conſent to do what ſhe deſired, how perilous 
ſoever it appear'd to me. As I had a permiſſion | 
from the Grand Maſter to go away as ſoon as I 
thought fit, I put to ſea that night without any hin- 
drance, and the wind blowing heard off the ſhore, 
in a little while we were out of ſight of Malta. 
The water was fo rough for two or three days, 
that we thought it impoſſible our barque could 


weather it out; but at length the ſtorm abating, 


we pur ſued our voyage with a very fair wind, and 
arriv'd ſafe in the port of Scanderoon. Zoraide 
was tranſported with the thought of being ſo near 
Aleppo, and her children; ſhe embraced me in 
the moſt affectionate manner, and expreſs'd a 
gratitude for the ſervice I had done her far be- 
yond what it deſerv'd. But how great was her 
diſappointment, and affliction, when we were told 
by the people of Scanderoon, that the plague was 


at Aleppo, and had deſtroy'd a third part of the 


inhabitants 

Ah! wretched Zoraide, cry'd ſhe weeping, 
where are now all thy hopes of being bleſt in the 
fight of thy two children? Perhaps, thoſe two 
children are no more; or, if they ſtill live, .it is 


in hourly expectation it dying with the reſt of 
their fellow citizens. Perhaps, at this moment 


they begin to ſicken, and want the care of their 
mother to tend upon them, when they are aban- 
don'd by every other friend. 
| | | Thus 
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Thus did ſhe torture herſelf with dreadful ap- 
prehenſions, and often turning her eyes towards 
Aleppo, gave herſelf up to all the agonies of grief. 

I ſaid every thing I cou'd think of to relieve 
her, but ſhe wou'd not be comforted. x 

The next morning the ſervants [ had put about 
her, came, and told me, that ſhe was not to be 
found : They alſo brought me a letter which in- 
form'd me, that not being able to endure the un- 
certainty ſhe was in about her children, ſhe had 
ſtolen away by night, and gone to Aleppo, to 
ſhare their danger with them. That if ſhe and 
her family eſcap'd the ſickneſs, I ſhou'd hear 
from her again; but if they died, ſhe was reſolv'd 
not to ſurvive them. She added, that ſhe had left 
me a box of diamonds worth two thouſand piſtoles, 
being a fourth part of the jewels which ſhe had 
brought from Malta by my aſſiſtance. 

You may imagine how deeply I was affected 
at reading this letter, I refolved to ſtay.at Scan- 
deroon till I had ſome news of her ; notwithſtand- 
ing my paſſionate deſire to return to Zelis. I had 
waited five weeks with great impatience, when 
we receiv'd accounts that the infection was quite 
ceas'd, and the commerce with Aleppo reſtor'd 
again. I immediately went to viſit my native 


town, but alas! I had little pleaſure i in the ſight 
of it, after ſo diſmal a calamity. My firſt en- 


quiry was about Zoraide and her children. They 


carried r me to her houſe, where I found her ſon, 
| a youth 
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a youth of 1 xteen. - When I made myſelf known 
to him he fell a weeping, and told me his mother 


and ſiſter were both dead. I very ſincerely join'd 
with him in his grief, and offer'd to reſtore to him 


the jewels ſhe had given me. No, Abdallah, ſaid 


he, I am rich enough in'what I inherit from my 
father and Zoraide. But theſe riches cannot com- 


fort me for her death, nor any time wear out of 


my remembrance the uncommon affection which 
occaſion'd it. O Abdallah | what a mother have 
I loſt, and what a friend are you depriv'd of? 
When ſhe came hither, continued he, from Scan- 


deroon, my ſiſter and I believ'd we had ſeen a ſpi- 


rit: But when we found it was really Zoraide, 
our hearts melted with tenderneſs and joy. That 
joy was ſoon over; for, the third day after her 
arrival at Aleppo, I found myſelf ſeiz'd with the 
diſtemper. She never quitted my bed-ſide during 
my illneſs, and to the care ſhe took of me I owed 
my life: But it proved fatal to her and my poor 
ſiſter, who both caught the infection by nurſing 
me; and having weaker conſtitutions were not 
able to ſtruggle with it ſo well. My ſiſter died 
firſt, and Zoraide quickly follow'd : When ſne 
perceiv'd herſelf juſt expiring, ſhe call'd me to 
her, and bid me endeavour to find you out at 
Scanderoon, and let you know, that ſhe bequeath- 
ed to you the portion ſhe had intended for my 
ſiſter, amounting to five thouſand pieces of gold, 
as to the man in the world ſhe moſt eſteem'd: She 


added, that to you ſhe recommended me with 
her 
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her lateſt breath, imploring you to take care of 
me for her ſake, and the ſake of her ſiſter Zelis.— 

The poor boy was not able to go on with his 
ſtory any further. I accepted the legacy, and did 
my utmoſt to diſcharge worthily the truſt con- 
ferred upon me: But my firſt care was to bury 
Abderamen with all the pomp that our cuſtoms 
will admit. After ſome time ſpent oy ſettling 
the affairs of my pupil, and my own, I took a 
paſſage on board an Engliſh ſhip, and arrived 
| happily in London. 

I am now polleſt of a fortune that is ſufficient 
to maintain Zelis in the manner I deſire, and 
have nothing more to aſk of Heaven but an op- 
portunity of repaying you, O Selim, the friend- - 

ſhip and goodneſs you have ſhewn me, 


LETTER EXXSL 
SELIM to VIX 2 A at Iſpahan. 


From London. 


AM going, in the 2 of friendſhip, 

to give thee a proof of the weakneſs of hu- 
man nature, and the unaccountable capriciouſneſs 
of our paſſions. Since I deliver'd up Zelis co her 
huſband, I have not enjoy'd a moment's peace. 
Her beauty, which I ſaw without emotion while 
ſhe continued in my power, now ſhe is out of it, 
has fired me to that degree that I have almoſt loſt 


wy 
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.my-reaſon. I cannot bear to ſee her in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the man to whom I gave her: If ſhame, 
if deſpair did not hinder it, I ſhould aſk him for 
her again. In this uneaſineſs and diſorder of 
my mind, there remains but one part for me to 
take: I muſt fly from her charms and my own 
weakneis; I-muſt retire to my ſeraglio in Perſia, 
and endeayour, by the attractions of variety, to 
efface the impreſſion ſhe has made. I have more 
than compleated the four years I propoſed to ſtay 
in England; and am now determin'd-to embarque 
for the Levant the beginning of next month. Tt 
is my fix'd reſolution to go away, without giving 
-Zelis the leaſt intimation of the cauſe of my de- 
parture: Abdallah ſhall never know that Tam his 
rival; it Would takè too much from the charac- 
ter of a friend. Thou art the only one to whom 
I dare confide my folly; and ſince it has hurt no 
body but myſelf, I hope thou wilt rather pity 
than blame me for it. 


LETTER LXXXII. 


Sz LIM to Pr at Iſpahan. 


From London. 


Y ſhip waits for me in the mouth of the 
river Thames, and thou may'ſt expect 
ere long to ſee thy friend, with a mind a good 

deal alter'd by his travels, but a | heart which to 
thee 1s ſtill the ſame. 


It 
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It wou'd be unjuſt and ungrateful in me to 
quit this iſland, without expreſſing a very high 
eſteem of the good ſenſe, ſincerity, and good na- 
ture I have found among the Engliſh: To theſe 
qualities I might alſo add politeneſs ; which cer- 
tainly they have as good a title to as any of their 


neighbours; but I am afraid that this accompliſn- 
ment has been acquir'd too much at the expence 


of other virtues more ſolid and eſſential. Of” 


their induſtry, their commerce is a proof; and 
for their valour, let their enemies declare it. Of 
their faults I will at preſent ſay no more, but 
that many of them are newly introduced, and fo 
contrary to the genius of the people; that one 
wou'd hope they might be eaſily rooted out. 
They are undoubtedly, all circumſtances conſi- 
der'd, a very great, a very powerful, and happy 
nation : But how long they ſhall continue ſo, de- 
pends entirely on the preſervation of their liberty. 
To the conſtitution of. their government alone are 
attach'd all theſe bleſſings and advantages: Shou'd 
that ever be corrupted or depraved, they muſt 
expect to become the moſt contemptible, and 
moſt unhappy of mankind. For what can fo 
much aggravate the wretchedneſs of an oppreſs'd 
and ruin'd people, as the remembrance of for- 
mer freedom and proſperity ? All the images and 
traces of their liberty, which, it is probable, no 
change will quite deſtroy, muſt be a perpetual 
reproach and torment to them, for having ſo de- 
generately parted with their birth-right. And 

| | if 
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if ſlavery is to be endured, where is the man that 
wou'd not rather chooſe it, under the warni Sun 
of Agra or Iſpahan, than in the northern climate 
and barren ſoil of, England? 

I therefore take my leave of my friends here, 
with this affectionate, and well-deſign'd advice, 
that they ſhou'd vigilantly watch over their con- 
ſtitution, and guard it by thoſe bulwarks which 
alone are able to ſecure it, juſtice, vigour, perſe- 
verance, and iragality. 
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